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- . PREFACE 

This report: is in partial fulfillment of NCES contract 3Q0-78-0208 

and is made to- the National Center for Education Statistics and the Office 

of Evaluation an£ Dissemination, Department of 'Education.. The work 

statement called for this report as follows: > ■ 

The first task will be a review of the existing literature on 
postsecondary educational plans, both by high school .students- 
and by their parents, and preparation of a conceptual design ) 
based on this review. 

■* This report, accordingly, is in two parts; The* first part is 

^ ."'*■* 
a review of the literature on factors affecting the postsecondary ec 

deciaion-making; process, with special emphasis pn parents 1 and students V 

• ' ' - / ■ ; 

characteristics and attitudes* This .review", howevey, looks at research 

• :* ' * ■'':■* 

on factors beyond simply the parents and. students , looking at the influence 

on choices -for post-high school activities of schools and of £he alter- 
natives available to a student after higlj school. These- factors from 
outside the family will condition the decisions' that a* given individual 

makes about seeking training and -employment after high school., The link 

* * 

between. these conditions and the family decision-making is the knowledge 
about the available opportunities held by students and their patents. 
The little research on this link is also reviewed. * 

This 'literature review suggests research that would Use data 

- \ ' 
from all parts of the Eli £h School and Beyond surveys and thus ( complements 

the dsnceptual design for the student survey J! Coleman et al» 1979) a^id 

for the Hispanic supplement (Nielsen 1980).. It is used tyerp in the 

second part of the report to develop a^onceptual design for the analysis 



of Che parents survey data. This second part of the report suggests . 

the ways in which the parents datfa might be analyzed to fill in the gaps 

• • * . . ' *■ • ' . " ' • ' ■ V ' 

ia our knowledge about family decision making coricerping postsecondary 

- education, focusing oi\ the ways the parents aspirations and expectations 

* • ' • .■ « 

'for their child are developed and affect th^ir child's plans, on the ■ 
♦ parents 1 knowledge of postsecondasy education, pptions , on their willing 1 
topay and their planning for financing of their child's further edu- 
v cation, .ancl on their ability to make the contributions to their child's 
.postsecondary education expected under different methods of needs assess- 
. ment for financial aid.-, 

I gratefully acknowledge" the research 'assistance of Lorayn Olson, 

V 

• "* * • ' • 

Thomas Reif, and Gladys Eptingj as well a$ the assistance of Patrick 
Bova, the National Opinion Research Center librarian* Susan Campbell, • 

the NORC editor and Toshi Takahashi,. Chris. Lonn, ,Irene Edwards, 4nd 

* ■ * » . 

Jane Martin of the NORC Word -Processing Center. I thank also James - 

• ' . . . ■ , " 1 • , * 

Hearn, of American College Tes-ting Program, for his thoughtful 'comments - 

■ ( / . V^-W? * . 

and suggestions. \ 



PAJT I. REVIEW OF LITERATURE ON POSTSECONDARY 



EDUCATION PLANS AND CHOICES 



1. Introduction 



Thejje are many goals that could gOide ^governmfent ^policies that 

affect who goes on in school -after high school; * One goal is 'that all 

students have the chance to godson, regardless^ of . ability or finaifccial 

circumstances. Underlying .such a \goal might be a concern for insuring 

that equality is prevalent in a society, for redistributing income (since 

at a given time, those with ftigher education usually receive higher income) 

qr for guaranteeing that there is in the society an educated citizenry . 

capable of exercising the increasingly . complex rights and responsibilities 

f • " 

of a democracy (Orwig, 1971) . To achieve this goal, governments at various 

levels might subsidize education. Today in the United- States there is 

the goal that all children should have equal access to at least primary^ 

and secondary schooling, and governments contribute to this schooling 

% m _ # • . 

accordingly. Another goal with' respect to who continues in school after 

high school might be^that thos6 who merit going on have access to further 

schooling, that the r^be equality of opportunity rather than, equal ity^ . 

of access. The idea that meritocratic selection results in the most 

^ ' " , °" 

effective allocation of resources and in the greatest productivity (see 

** « « 

Davis and Moore, 1946) might lead a government to ch6ose this goal and 
to provide scholarships based on evidence .of the promise of tioing well 
irt school or to simplV subsidize the post secondary education of ^all -who * 
qualify* for ^t. In theory, the latter policy is applied today in the 
U.S.S.R^,, (although there is evidence that the actual selection of students 
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for pbstsecondary' education involves more than merit considerations). 

Still' another goal directing pcrlicy could be that those. who want an education 

pay, for it. The justification for having this goal could be a belief 

that education is like other consumer 'goods , haying benefits that accrue 

W those who buy it. Educational policy then would involve not subsidizing / 

( . *v y . 

education. With respect to education generally, this is indeed the attitude 
7 , . ' * ■ :j ^ ' 

•that prevailed in the United States' before the late nineteenth century.^ 

In actuality, of course, it is not always cl.ear what *goals are 

guiding policy. In part this- is because a combination, bf goals (and 

even sometimes contradictory ones) are behind policy. In the U.S. today., 

for example, governments have as a goal increasing equality o£ access 

to higher education^' At the same time, there is a' belief that parents 

and students, have a responsibility to pay what they can since there is 

the perception that at least some of the benefits of postse^ondary education 

are individual rather than social; Also, one needs tp keep in mind that 0 ' 

decisions poncerning wfro .goeS on to posfcsepondary education involve actors 

other than governments. Postsecondary schools usually impose at least 

^minimal, criteria for admission. Students and their parents 'choose among 

alternatives using their perceptions of opportunities , cos ts , and- benefits. 

Testing "the extent to w^ich educational policies have been effective 

in achieving different goals and determining the ejjjpent to which g|.ven , , : 

types of policies can be effective, given the other actors in the equation, 

require a careful analysis of the factors behind students' decisions 

as to what to do af ter high school. 

The fallowing review of. the literature on pos t^econdarj^ education 

plans and choices focuses on the characteristics, attitude^, and behaviors 

of the student and his/her parents as they affect the nature of the student's 
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post-high school activities. Studeftt characteristics are* expected %o 
be important — given meritocratic' selection, students' ability and school 
performance 'would influence their postsecondary education plans' and behavi 
One would expect also that family characteristics are import^nt~some 
of the student's characteristics -will have been shaped by the family 
(e.g., aspiration/ for the/student may affect the student's plans),. and 
the financial position of the family could be a factor in decisions about 
what to do after high school, given that parents have responsibility 
for paying for their child's further education. However', the influences 
on the student decisions extend outside the family, to peers, teachers, 



the schpol structure, and the community* The structure of opportunity 
also affects postsecondary education plans: the type, location, and 
number of postsecondary institutions; job opportunities as alternatives 
to further education; financial aidj general economic and political con- 
ditions. 

| Opportunities which are available but about which nothing is 
known are effectively nonexistent. Knowledge of the^opportunity struc- 
ture modifies the range of available opportunity* The type of knowledge 
a student and his/her parents possess may well be affected by student 
and family, and by school^and community characteristics . This review 1 
will look at student and family characteristics and at the effects of 
opportunity characteristics, including the extent to wh t ich there is 1 
adequate knowledge about the nature o£ post-high school opportunity. ' 
Only by examinirip the whole constellation of factors involved in the 
postsecondary education choice process can effective policy be' formed.' 

An important point must be kept in mind in reading this review: 
the effects of student and family characteristics upon postsecondary 



, '- • . ? . ■;• v: ;; . : ,^ • : • •• . . . • . * 

education plans and behaviors cannot be understood "simply by looking 
at what exists at" tPTe end of high .school v These effects are part of 
''a process. To the extent that parents affect thear child's decisions • 
through encouragement , this encouragement develops and is* in response* ' 
to the child *"s aspirations and ability. In cases where financial^ prep- 
aration is needed, it 'often must begin before 12th grade, >and ra^y affect 
the decision made at the end of 12th gradjjj*. about whether to continue 
on in school. Plans *may affect information gathering by both students 

. «r ' " ■ ' - s 

and parents, and the information gathered may affect pl&ne.. Further,. 
the decision to continue schooling is not one but a series of decisions 
(see, for example, Mare 1977): whether to continue in secondary school 
and, if so, what courses to take; whether W get a high school' diploma;' 
whether* to plan on going to -college at all; whether, to go right after 
high school or wait (as more students are doing today);. what sort of ■ * 

• • • ■ ■ ' v 

institution to choosey whether to transfer or drop out fofc awhile,, having 

' V ' ... -T ' ' ' - ' • r : V :: / ' 

entered some college; whether to attend full- or part-time; whether to 

' ** ■ ' . ■ *. . 

continue in college or other schooling until graduation. Family and 

v.": . V 

student characteristics may have ari effect at all stages of the decision- 
making process;, 'Setting the conditions — along wit^K exogenebus factors — . 
for decisions, at ..the text, stage. Only by looking at the process, as 
well as at the factors within and outside the family that affect post-» 
~"~) secondary decisions , can policy be effective in achieving educational 
goals. In most studies reviewed here, high school students, usually 
seniors, provided thp data. Therefore, for them, the. end of high school 
had been reached .and the decisions to be made were primarily whether, ' 
*nd how to continue schooling, after receiving, a high School diplomat ' 
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2. Student and Family Cftaracteriatics 

\ : . ■ •••• •'• w.y . // ' ' "*> .V ■ •; :•; . , • 

2.1. Ability . ■ ". . • v ' ;• — ' •, . . ■ i , 

- Sociologists have' trended to focus qifc student and ^gaily characr 

teristicsi as exemplified and reinforced by their reliance '< on survfcygj^ 

■'. .' ' • .'• ."■*.* '•' ■ . ... y." 

of students and (occasionally) parents/; In assessing equality of oppor- 

timlty for higher education, they are often Unteres ted iti comparing the : 

effects of student ability with t^e ^effects,; of other variables. In a. . 

Strictly meritocratic society,, ability to do well in school would be . 

a prime factor in predicting ^ppstsecoiadary plans and behavior. One 

consistent :fiwi'ing ii, in fact, that ability, as measured by l.% scores/ 

other test scores/ grades / or^cl^ass rahk, 'does have a large effect on 

whether 'and where ^ a student continues formal $du£&tion after high school. 

Many studies haye "produced evidehce o*f 1 -the effect of , ability 

oh podtsecondary {>lans and attendance. . Thomas and her« co-authors' (1979; 

151), usitig the V 1972 National Longitudinal Survey of High School Seniors 

(NLS72 ) , concluded that "academic cr«ijje?$^ftp . were the major determinants 

of college access for all grdups / Se^e^and' Shah (1967) , uaiftg ; data 

frQ^i survey of Wisconsirt Mgh- ^ schobl .jieniors in 1957 (the Wisconsin 

study)> found that scholas tic' ability had direct 'effects" on planning" 

to" go to college, on actually ^attending to liege, and^on collage ^gradu^ . 

atiori. For example, 12.2 percent of .the males and 10*3 percent of the t 

females in f che low-ahility <juartile planned to go to college, c6mpared ; • ; 

with y 65.2 piufcent of \he males ; afld 5i3.\percent of the females in the 

high-abilit/ 'quartilens " The correlation^ -of meAtal ability wit;h college 

pt^ns attendance,, graduation,! ^nd general educational ^attainment wdre ' 

.43, .43, .40, ,^48 tor men ind \35, .33, ,33,. /37 -for woraea (see also 



Jewell aftd ^ser-4$75) . • *ef«>r : ting^ ; 
Arkansas iai 1955 Indiana high afchooi, stud&ts, ^ 

cla^9 iin^^ acrow ?u^7s '. \ Wrth v title: SCO?# ; drt^ 



/school seni^^^ . Kohn -and His ^^<tai^ir-. : (1974) ;skqWe#^ 
v iiJy-»of a;dm student tb a ^g^ ^ 

icatlj^^ and cl^8S^j»n^ These two vaiiitl^^^ 

axi&\ th^re is. ,-4 ^atM^i^^'efcf ect ; £o^ stWents 1 with 
' Increments *i^M£T scotVi Jiave a : grW.t"gt. effect ; on a<^ 
- atuderit Is below .the cbllegfe's median:. SAT. Data from the National £ongi- ; • 

-* , v ' *.\ • V:--" ■ * ■ / '■ - " ^ ^.v ' 

• tudinal . Survey of &abdr Market" Experience (Parnes survey) of women 14 
to- 24 years /of age in 1968- .lik^fse illustrate thp effects of ; ;'measured;^^^^ ^ ; 
. liQ. oa cbllege plans t and k attendance. * Ftfr example,' fhe prep^rtion .of 
young^ white"*women from families with -annual otticomes of $13,000 who have g 
I.Q.$ bf 90 desiring; to go to college, expecting to go .to college, and - ' 
..Actually, going to college was % i 68V *64, and .43, while for -those with . 
LQ;$ of 110, it wa& .97, .91* ai\d .77 (Sandell and Johnson 1,977).- Using 
the NLS72,- Jackson (1977) f oimS ; tHat the Educational tiasting Service 
(ETS) cognitive scores and ET S stnnmary^ of class ranjcr percentile, v and 
course grades- (from school records ) explained- 14 percent of the variance V 
in app 1 i cat i oa .and 29 percent of the variance in attendance, mpre than \ 
any other set -of variables except college plans • In terms of the process 
by which ."ability" affects educationaL pla;AS and achieyement, mental 
ability (as measured by I. Q. and other such iedts).;tend^^b 
(though not entirely); by academic performance ai^d b jr othera- aiid s^el f- 
assessment of "ability, which in turn-affect- plans and achievement (see v ;\p^ : - : r;- 
* diiscussion in MacKinnon and Anise^l979:308). \'[-' r ' : .\ V ^ ^ 



Mental ability, grades , and other "academic cre^atial 3 *al 40 
affect Where a person goe* to school after high school .Sand ell and 
• Johnson (1977) found that, for white women a higher I.Q.; led' to a better 
quality (withj^ quality defined ;using a variety .of indicators) and more 



:y (wittCqualitV defined uainj 
i£ve college. Fpr example, ; a 



expensive college. Fpr example, * a 10 point in6reaserxn,l 
in a $62 increase iri 'tuition paid. Peng and associates (1977), in. their 



review of results of \the NL372j found tha^. lcwe^ aWlit^ students were 
more likely to go to two -yearV rather than f ourryearS colleges. 

Ihere have , .however , been changes Jive r ^iime cfff ttfe relationship 



between ability and college attendance. Pea^-et (1977) :n<)te that , 
although, it is true that low ability students in 1972-73 were more likely 

^ to go to two-year colleges, the increase in attendance at sucb schools :^ 
between 1961 and 197.3 came from those of middle ability.^ vFtirtAer, the 
proportion of highly able students going ha* to fdut-year colleges during 
the same period went downr^in* 1961, 70 percent b£ those in the top ability 
quarter of thexr high school classes went. oh to , four-year colleges} itf - 
1972, 54 -percent did. /Thomas and others (1979)>- in comparing the effects 
of academic. credentials relative. to other factors, suggested that changes 

. in .admission policies over the last 25 years had made these credentials 
more important for later cohorts, than earlier ones, since admission to 

* ■ -'M "./tv;" . . s ■ v. ' 

many universities and. colleges had become more selective by the mid* 
1970s. This is consistent with the increase in cotmminity college' at ten- 
dance by those ^with middle ability.- Hbweyer, in the short run at "least , 
other factors may be involved. Sandfell and Johnson (1977) noted that ' 
^he impbrtanceqf I •Q. * for ^college attendance declined fox seniors of 
1968., 1969. a!nd . 1970, net of other factors * Given the decrease, in 'the 

^ . d . . ..\- • 

population of « 18 to 24 year olds > the traditional attendees of colleges . ; 



and universities^ it may indeed be the. case in the future that ins ti- 
tut ions eager for students will bd less selective; 

Ability, then) has. an effect .° . A policy issue related to how 
great an effect it should have is that of open admissions. As- Stanley 
(19 # 71) points out, things supli as SAT scores do have predictive power 
with respect to performance and completion of 'college . Astin (1977). 

argues that most colleges are not able to' meet needs of students who 

9 ' * ♦ . N - "' • 'i. : • # ; . • s 

are not well prepared. In his analysis , he* found high grade, point average, 

(GPA) and participation in an honors pro gram v in college are best pre* J' 

dieted by the student 's high school 6PA. It may be preferable to equal-| 

ize access to post secondary schooling by improving test scores rather $ 

than by changing* selection procedures. Further, Jencks' and his assoc 

* ' . . - . . ■" ... ' :.. ' 

iates (1972) argue for providing alternative services and opportunities ' ' 

for those who will not* benefit fron^Jiigher education rather than pushing* 

' V ; . ■ i . « , ■ v /■ . */.- 

equality of educational consumption* v 



*2.2. Aspirations, Expectations , Motivation- ; lf' r 

Another set of individual-level characteristics that has been N 
examined for possible effects on higher education is that of aspirations, 
e^ceptations , and motivation* Aspiration^; refer to what .someone" would 
like to do, expectations to what the person expects to do, and motivation 
to both of the preceding terms as well as to other psychological, con- . ^ 
s tracts* 'a^U^po thesis behind the inclusion of such variables in models 
of educational attainment and college attendance is that what people 
want to of plan tb^dd^should affect what they actually do, net of other 




factors. A number oS-^ttidies cited above have, also found effects of . 
aspirations, and .expectations 'on the extent of schooling .after high school! 



< • ■ • ; -9- • \ • - 

Jackaoh (1977), using the NLS72 data, fgund that 14 percent of the vari- , 

ance in application to college and 31 percent of the variance in atten- 

'• • • * ■ ';' \ • ' 

dance was explained by the 'response to a question on how many years of 

education "beyond x high school the stud em? would like. Seweld and Hauser : 

(1975), using the Wisconsin data for 1957 high school seniors and the / 

follow-up surveys , report a correlation- of .66 between educational attain- 



ment and college plans and of .51 between educational : attainment, and 
occupational aspirations . ' Otto and Hal ler (1979,), comparing 1957 Lenawe 
County, Michigan, results with those from the 1957 Wisconsin study knd ' 




the Explorations' in .Equality of Opportunity (EEO) study, conclude .tha 

aspirations have substantial net effects on educational attainment. 

In an extensive review of the research on ''achievement motivation" Xwith\ > ' 

the meaning coveririg aspirations and expectations), Spenner and Feafchermanx^ 

(1978:56) concludes 

r \ r for- the total amount of schooling an individual eventually ob-^" 
tains, educational aspirations during high . school hold modest 
predictive power* Evidence from longitudinal surveys, using- 
• simple recursive specifications, shows that about 10 percent 
of the variation in educational attainment is attributable to 
the net impact of aspirations among white males. • • • Occu- 
pational aspirations have a small direct, effejct on educational 
I>^ : - ^ attainment (beta approximately .03 to .19). v . 

It /must be kept in mind, of course, that goals and expectations ere formed 

•// " • - ■ ' ' ' : \ . * ' . . 

before 12th grade, and that these are revealed in /the students 1 choice! 
of classes throughout the high/school years. 

2.3. Race •ax^TTex • < 

' Of course, not all able and asniring students have the same, chance 
to go to college or other" type of post^econdary educational ins titution. 
Attendance has varied . by race and sex. ' Further, ability (as it is Usually 
measured) and aspirations are affected by non-meritocratic characteristics ' 
such as rac^, sex, axfei family social position. 



v 
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Differences by sex and race have beeo decreasing. Peng and 
others. (1977) repbrt that the percentage difference' between the sexes 
for those attending two- and four-year colleges went from 9.4 percentage 
points in 1961 to 3.7 percentage points in 1972. The net effects of 
sex on* college application or attendance found with the 1972 NLS data 
disappeared when aspirations were controlled ( Jackson 1977) . By 19^ 



the college enrollment rates of men and women were the same (Suter 1978, 
using Census Bureau data), and a 1978 ACE report concluded that , "Gener- 
ally, more college-age women than men are now enrolling in college" * 

' ........ v • * ^ * . " " ' ' ' ' \ . - ■ 

(Henderson and Plummer 1978:iii). There are still some differences in 
attendance by race. As of 1977, blacks were l^ss likely to attend some 
type of higher education than whites, but college enrollment of blacks 
had increased from 6 percent of all college students in 1967 to 11 per- 
cent in 1977 (Suter 1978). With ability or family income controlled, 
black high school graduates were about as likely to enroll in college 
as whiter (see also Itice 1576). Howeve£> blacks are. still less likely 
to reriain in college, as compared tilth Whites. (Other studies, though, 
fail to find differences in^ withdra^l rates b-iy race. See Kohn et ai. 
1976; NCES*1977.) Also /black? tend to go to schools of lower selec- . 
tiv\#y as measured by a scale developed by Astin (1965) (which may be ... 
in part an artifact of t^e^ranking^ given- to black colleges): ; \71 percent 
of the blacks in 1972 compared tft wi'ch 49 percent -of^he^iikik^ 
to less selective institutions (Peng et ai.' 1977). In the area of over- 
all amount of education received, Hauser and Feathctrman f .( 19^ 5) ' demon- 
strate thatt, for men, "the negative e£f ec t on • educational attainment 'of 
being black Vbecame positive over £he birth cohorts frojp 1907-11 to 1947- 

X. ' ' ■ • vt- , ■ ■ y. 

51. On the subject of aspirations, Howell and Frese (1979) present resu 



from a st tidy f of fi ve southern states showing dljat^race differences are 
due to socioeconomic status composition differences rather than "innate 
race difference. (However, see also Kerckhoff and Campbell 1977, for 
a discussion of other differences by race in the process of developing 
aspirations.) There ^ is .some evidence that race and ethnicity effects 
_* re _ st 5_° n ? et : re 5P® ct ^__ carl ^_ e *_ decis ions » such as whether to con- 

tinue in high school, than with reapect to the decision of whether to 
' ^ gd on in school after finishing high fchool (see Nielsen 1980)." 

• , ' ■ ' ..' ; . • • "••\-", ) I- ■ 

* ■ ■ * *» ■ ■""•' • ........ 

2 #4. Family Background 

In genera^-, sex. and race effects tend to be .much; smaller than 

effects df family socioeconomic status. There is some evidence that 

■ -v . \. : ' . • <* . . 

jthe effects of socioeconomic background on educational attainment have 
also been declining over the years- (Hauser and Featherman 1975). Using 
the Occupational Change in a Generation II (OCGII) . data on'U.S.' males 

20 to »64 years of age, Hauser and Featherman found decreasing effects 

/ * » * - fi ■' 

of father's occupation and education, of being in a broken family, and 

/ , 

•of farm background (see Mare 1977, for a methodological discussion o4^ 

this trend). Still, the effects of socioeconomic background are large. 

In 1977, 28 percent of persons of college age were attending or had 

' * ,-■,.>* ■*• 

completed some college in families -with incomes of less than $10,000, 

while theVfigure for families with incomes/ of $20, 000 .br over was 66 

percent (Suter 1978). Using the NLS72 data, 'Thomas et al. (1979) found 

that students whose fathers, had completed college were two and one-half 

times more likely tp attend -college- than those, whose fathers had not " 

completed high school. Hogan (T979) x , using the OCGII data, has shown 

that parental social position also affects how long it takes to finish 

' a given level of schooling ^f ter'high school . 



Family social position and background can be measured by a vari- 
§ - ety of indic&Wrs, as already shown here.' One way of getting a sense . 

^ of how much educational difference is due to all the forces within the . . 

■ : . ^ ' - • :, * • ■ . 

family is to correlate data on siblings. Doing -this, Hauser and Feather- 

■. • ■ '■ " - J > . 
man (1975) concluded that perhaps as much .as two- thirds of the variance 

• " /' ' ;• ..; ' : . ■' V ■ 

^_ in leng;th of schooling among U.S. men is^due in some way to family influ-* 
ences. . - Jencks and associates- £1972:143), *fter separating out the genetic 
.influence of the fainil^ (something hot done by Hau$ey and Feathermah), 
suggest that' family social position and. background accounts for nearly . 
4 half v of the variation in educational attainment; ' . ■*■ % 

To get a sense of the relative importance of academic ability 
and* socioeconomic background, we* turn again ta Sewell arid Shah (19677. -X 
•» They measured intelligence with the Henmon-Nelson Test of. Mental Maturity 1 } 
/.administered in the -junior' year, and • soci<?economic status (SES) by a 

"weighted "combination of father's occupation, father 's formal education; . 

J-, *•■■ . * • * >•» 

level, mother's, formal education level, an estimate of funds the family 

* "* * 
could provide if .the student were to attend college, the- degree of sacri-, 

■ > ' 

fice this would entail far the family, and the approximate wealth and 

. - • t- • - 

income N status of the.student family" (1967: 7)-. They found approxir • 



■X: 



~mately equal" effects of SES and intelligence on college plans arid atten- 

dance (net of the other variable) for males, and higher efifects qi SEJSf^^ 

3 ■■ . • : . .-. WWj : 

relative to intelligence on plans and attendance for females. .(See ' ^ 

* ' v .■ ; \ .. '. "■■•.■'/ : " V'**' 

Thomas jet al. 1979 for comparisons by sex and race including -more vari^' i 

^.les.^For whites, Thomas and her associates found greater effects of 

SES £han of^j^Lity for both mates and females, controlling -for curric-,. 

ulum and cla^Hpk, and greater effects of aptitude than SES for, blacks 

of both sexes, ^fltn controlling for curriculum and class rank.*} Foir. 

those ^attending college, however, Sewell and Shah show that, for both . , 



men and women,* SES has only about half tfce relative effect (standardized - 
^^coefficient) of intelligence on college "graduation, 'Once students are ' 
. in colleger, the effect of SES tends to decline, and ability becotoe^raore . 
.^important in .finishing college, but the effect o-f SES does, not disappear. 
Another, way to look at this is in terms^ of variant explained in educaV • . 
? # tional attainment./ Again using the Wisconsin 4ata, but gpnly for^piaflea 
of non-fann origin, Sewell arid Hauser (1972:856)> report that "When aca- 
demic ability is added to the model (including ^father's education, mother's 
.education, .father's occupation, arid average paretjtal income) / the explained 
.variance in educational attainment almost doubles, rising from .15 to : . : 
• 28 percent." Using data from a cohort of seniors fifteen years later ; 
(the NLS72), Thcrmas and others (1979) fpun<L that SES (a composite of 
father 's .education, mother's education, father 's .occupational status, 
and a household item, index) explained 12.7 percent of, the variance id 
college attendance among white males , and '.that academic credentials : 
' (class rank, curriculum, and a measure of scholastic altitude formed, 
from verbal, math, reading, arid letter groups test results) explained 
an additional 21.1 percent of tl\£ variance. v - 

.Sewell and Shah (1967:22) conclude, "From all of this evidence 

it seems clear that although intelligence plays an important role" in v 

. ■■ ' . ' • . : ■ , ♦ ... ■ j, . ■ ...... 

determining^which- students will.be selected for higher education, socio-, 

ecoriomit status nevertheless seems to be an important factor in deters ■ ■ 

mining who shall be eliminated from the contest for higher .education 

% ' in /this cohort of Wisconsin youth." From .the 'evidence in other studies/ 

it seems that their conclusion can^be generalized widely. 

The nature o£ family influence is complex. . Hauser and Featherman ^ 

(1975:37), for example, found that only about 55 percent of the correlation 



between the schooling of brothers could be explained by ^father 1 s 'edu- 



cation, father's occupation, mjmber of siblings, broken f amily, f arm * : • . • 
origin, Southern birth, Spanish origin^- and race*. The remaining 45 perr . 
cent was .unexplained* There seem to be at least four type^Cof influences 
thJrt^ the family might hav^: (1) genetic; (2) general cultural values 
and role modeling, which would give a child the values and skills necess'ary 
to aspire' to higher education atxd do' well in school; (3). direct encourage- 
ment; and (4) financial assistance and planning. The general Conclusion . 
from research on family ejects; is ttfat the" irif Itience of the ^family defi- ^ 
nitely comes from more than just financial factors. 

2.4.1. Genetic Influences v 

. . .'■ Some of the effect of family background on a child's attainment 
shop up as an, effect on sdholastic ability, wtiich in turn affects /col lege 

v 

attendance.- Thomas and others (1979), for example, found that about 
\ , • " t .. . 

one-third of the class effect on college attendance is through an effect . 

on scholastic aptitucte, whiefi"- includes I.Q.; academic credentials are 

important, but' are affected by family background (see^lso Sewell and ' • ■ 

\ • ' , ' ■*••.' •*. ys 

Hauser 1975). However* Jencks and associates (1972: 138-139) suggest 
that, less than VO percent of the overall influence of family SES on 
educational attaiiime^t. comes "through I.Q. I.Q. is only onV convenient 
measure of ''ability;" which may represent either "innate" ot V learned" 
factors or both. (Scarr and Weinberg 1978 and papers in Sociology of 
Education, vol/ 52, July 1979 support the "irinatfe" . interpretation. . See , ;, . 
also Williams 1976 for a discussion of "innate" ^abil^y and family environ-: 
ment.). Genetic influences may be transmitted through other, less 
studied factors as well. • : V *t 



2.4.2. Value s and Role Models 

r O ~ " " . ■ . , 

Another way in which the family might eventually affect a 

student's post-high-school plans and behavior is through the 



values add culture of the ^family , through attitudes toward work aW 
school, and through role modeling. The continued small direct efieicttf : ^ 



of parental education and occupation oxx childrens 1 'educational 

ment , even after controlling for income, ability > grades , encouragetaent ,. 

and aspirations >( e • g. , Sevel 1 'and Hauser 1SL75 )j Mgh .t? ; ;fie^' lib iter pre ted a$' 

evidence of role modeling. In particular,' . the larger effects of. father? S^A 

education on daughter ' a perception of parental encouragement , aspirations 

and expectations might be considered support for thifCSeweil^e 

1979; see also discussion in Roaenfetd 1978)* Krausa (1964), in searching 

for "sources of educational* aspirations among working ; tlass you th" Cusing ^ 

1959 data on Bay Area high .school seniors), fourid that the i father : 

having high occupational status within the working class and having 

completed high school, were associated with the child having -college' 

v : . / .;• *V • : " '' >' "' * : ' : *K-S'-.:''^ 

aspirations. In J0L review by* the' National ^Manpower Institute (1978) > /. ~ 

" • - . .' , ■' . •'■"^-yi-i . ' • ' • ' * 

studies are described in which it was reported that for bl'^gk male youths ' 'j 
the availability ^af aa^adult male role model (not necessarily the father) 
was positively correlated with high self-esteem, school performance, 



and aspirations. ■■ .-• ■- ' > 

Motivation t^ "work hard 1 ' mighfc be thought of as a way in whtcjj 
S2S differences 'in values show .themselve^, but those with the same test 
X.Q. tend to get the same grades regardless of SZS. "Thus . the higher • 
academic ability of men from socideconomically advantaged homes fully • 
accounts for the modest effect of the background varlab las on grades .>;/. ^ ; 



At the same time, .ability has *a verjr ^rge-eff ect >bn -grades) most of 
which is independent of backgrouhd 11 (Sewell and ^ 

- Bowles (19^2) has hypothesized that parents ' workNposirtion 

affect a - child ^s future attainment by placing emphasis on self-direction. ;/ 
(for those with middle-cla^s jobs) versus conformity^Cfijr those from 

- . • , . ' ' • ,■ ■ -;v^' v : v \; v:\;^^ ../V ' 

the working class). By passing along these workrrelated values, children 
from a gi^en class wq^d tend to get only enough education ^to end up 
in the same class as their parents* Kerpchoff (1971) indeed found classy 
related differences, in parental values with respect to conformity and 
self-direction. Morgan, Alwin, and w Griffin (1979) v using 1973 data on, ; ; 
Lexington,. Kentucky, 12th grade Students , and their mothers j looked- 'directlj 
at the effects of parental selfrdirection versus conformity* They failed 
t£ find an effect of 'maternal values on grades', academic self-esteem, 
or educational expectations, but found .significant effec^s^f more common 
indicators of socioeconomic status such as parents 1 occupations and 
family 'stability. One major problem wi th thesir work is that conformity 

. \ • ■ £ ■ •'■ V ■ ■ ' ' ■ < 

and self-direction might both facilitate "academic achievement in high • v • 

SChOOl. • ♦ * ' ' ■■ ■ \ • * . ••; 

Lane (1972) suggests that the part of parental influence re- 
lated to values might work through perceived ability to plan for the- 
future. Fotf someone from a home in which employment of V the head of 
household is intermittent, immediate v gains might seem ttore reliable than 
gains in the future. Going to' college might seem Les si <^nsjLb ie t that : 
getting a >job< now (jobs as; -anr: ^alternative to college^g^yLng will be Mis-t^^ 
cus3ed in a la/e'r section) . Kerifchoff and Campbell (1#77) tried' tb a^Miirev: 

: s.\\ : ' ^'-- v ^- ^V7^;:>.,,^ . ' v :'; : ; ;;:^V':- :; /.-'. > ' '/^;"':.v ; : :^!^ 

"fatalismy^ or • ability to control thie environment. Using dat^ 

Ft. Wayne,," Indiana;, 12th grade males', ; they .found aoderateiy- strong; co'r--jr,j, 

relations* of fatalisni ^ith parents 1 edw but . almos t n6 ^ 



correlation for Hacks. " For both whites arid blacks, the correlations ' 
of fatalism with ability anH GPA were stronger. Net of the ather Vari- 
ables ^parental education! ability, "atod GPA)., fatalism had significant 
effects on education expected for both whi tip and b lacks > Al though here ^ 
"fatalismJL^&eemed more of a companion to ability than to SES> one could ; 
argue that.;other_urimeasured_^ES_Jact: 

in turn affects educational expectation, , Lqtkiftg vat planning by social v 

class night hint at such values* i 1 ■*> 

More than just the work position of tlie parent^ seems involved. - y 
Krauss also found that downward mobility of .."the, . family (e;gi> a grand- 
father who held a nonmanual position while the fa Aer h^H one) V\ 

and status discrepancy (e*g.,* where the mother held a nonmanual job or 

'. '/ ; :, > , y v :• vV ; **/ ^ :^#V sy^^S'} " :V'V \:^ry: 

had some college;' trainihg in contrast to scatter in^rtie vofcking class 

were associated' witft college aspirations. Sucli discrepanci^s could give > 

clues as to the feelings "parents have about^ their socioeconomic position. • 

As : Jennings' and^Niemi (1974)* point out, .the affectivi structure of the 

-family affects imitative .processes. The ^Tatianal Manppwer Institute 

report (1978) quotes Rosenthal a& saying that parents ' satisfaction with 

their^own iiym^and with J&eir occupational positions^ constituted^ 

ptedictors of spn's bccupjational aspirations^ and expectations tijA* 1 ' c he 



parents' current income and occupation, the effects ? 
on t&eir daughters 1 aspirations and careers have also been found to " 3 

interact with the mothers ' satisfaction with .their lives (Rose'nf eld 19T8) 

■ ■ ■; - ■ J . r ":, [ \ * ./' ; > 

^Social class differences in values have often been studied through 

art " exanfctS'ation of variations in 'educational and occupational .expectations ♦ 

vers^-i:* aspirations.; qaro ; (1965) , for example* rnytergrecs class differences 



as support for class differences ituyalues, resulting perhaps frokdif- 



ferences; in per^etrtion if at^^ 

:'. . ; • .< " .. ' Iy.;, i<Jr v. f .\ v ' f -; •'* ""•; '''avv'^ 

evaluation: of the, occupational structure. 1 "" • ; " ' V'"' • " V ''^^^^ 

Delia ; Fave (1974), using :<iata on white males, from fou| Sss a- ; , 

Chusetts communities, found cjlf ss differences in preferences ; jf or various- 

• «ducational levels ,' in terms of expectations and in terms, a? tnUw;* 

for given lowest options. However, there was cons xaerable overlap, 'in 

aspirations from class to class . The - relationships between social class 

^and educational preference and tolerance, although moderate, were less' - 

. . " ■• ■ • , ■ ■■ : \-it- .... '.V -.-"•< 

than' that between educational expectations and social class, with social 

class measured by an index based on father's occupation and education. 

-• . . » ■ . , >'■'■ ■ *■ ■ ^ . ■ * 

^ •Kerckhoff and Campbell (19.77:712) have suggested that some iof v * 
the family effects not captured by other measures might represent? degree^ 
of knowledge about the educational system. COrwin and Kent (1978:61) ', 
review Tollett as findings correlation between parental involvement 
in school, (e.g., visiting the school) and the child's achievement. Evi- 
dence on the influence of r knowledge 1 of post-high-school alternatives V 

.. -.'< .' * ■ .-' ,4?: ' •* 

on a student's decision-making will be treated again in a later tieciihp. > 

". . ' . w( . " ■■ . '.- .. ■' ■ ■'■ " r . ■ ■ - "•. ' i« .•• ' ■'■ . 

v',' • • V- •""*.'* . ...'•''••'.*.• ■ 

3 • Direct En couragement and Parents ' Aspirations ' and Expectations' ' :■ 1 
When parents are asked 'about their aspirations and expectations • 
for their' children, it, appears that virtually all parents, regardless ; 
of education; occupation, or income, would like their children to go 
ion to .college. - Around World War II, about 81- percent of^ parents said 
they would like their children to go on to college; in I960, 97 percent ' 
said they would. Large proportions intended (expected) to send their - 
children to college in 195.9: 8% percent of those with one or two children 
and 66 percent of those w^th larger families., ' Proportions of parents ' 



ERIC 



<*. ' . . '-19- ' ' * : ' ' "'.v.".. 

■ v t » . • • .... : :, 

, desiring their, children to continue school were larger than the propO*^ 

■ tion, pf the "students tjteraselves who sey they plan to go on. (S^e al*° 

> • \ : ' . ■ ; V" ,( i V '"■ ' ' ' V ■ • ♦ 1 . 

Kerctaoff 1971.') ; How*Y/sr,, whe^pkretita' were .asked whether they thoug^ ; • 

... their .child /actually wpuld go on to college Urge differences by inc<*M& • 

.■■v'""s2 ' ' -\ v : T'^--:'^ :> ■' V v\ V • ^ ■■■ \ V'\v ■ .■■;.->V:. i 

v - . ^appefrredM Jaffa and Ada** 1964>. ' ■ -v ,., ^ • v • v..- y:'-'^^ 

,jti_ L-Paren^ 

been a tudiecf directly* as ifcfluericea on the child's plans for af ter-h^S^ 

,■• • ■ .■■•:«■■'.., ' • • • • '."-,.•;;••'•><• l "\ 

school education and found to be' aij^ificaht*^ 

- - 1 ■:. \ '"V ' >: " ' v'v '.. /,/ 

done in the late 1950s (including the Wisconsin ^tudy),BeezeraadHj di ^ 



point to the attitudes' of parents with respect to college as - 
itnpprtant: v , M An attitude of indifference or disppuraietBent on the p-dt 1 ^ v 
- . of pjirents in re^ard % to going to collie , is extremely difficult tot av • 
( studerit to oi^gpme • h ^el 1 : (1963) discuss es a spciil^p^ 

of aspiriations tiiat alsb>ihcludes perceived parental encburagetaen^r ^ 

he tests it using n data : "'from 1961 Boulder male hijgh school ^studentsi. '-jv 

... - •■. ■ j. ' •. : , ■". \i*y/^*&.:%'^y-\ 

He also finds a relationship between the encouragement piarents $xe - \ 
as giving ai\d high educational aspirations. The encouragement parents ; :v , 
are aeen to giv^ is not uni:elate<i to socioeconomic' position, thpugh. '•'.>;■< ; 
Again- using the X957 Wisconsin data, B SeW^ll and Shah (1968) show that * ; : - 
.SES has a greater effect on perceived parental encouragement to go to 
/ college than I.Q«> and that perceived parental encouragement has a gr^*^^^ 
relative effect^ on college plans . th^i that o£ either SES or I.Q. The' 
c . 1 -same Sorts of results occuir within more elaborate models using educa-* * 

> ' ; v • : ■ ' • • • . . ; _ ;.■ / > ; . - ; " • ■' : ]; r -- 

tional attainment as the dependent vati able. Comparisons of sociat-^ 
( psychplogical models y oi achievement (whic|^ include encouragemein.t^ from 
^ significant others, , including parents r as important variables) ^using % 
the Wisconai^y- ; LeM Explorations in Equality of > : 

Opportunity, and Youth in Transition (YIT) data* sets • are presented in ^ - 



Otto and; Hauler (1979)'. BasicallJ/y^the results'; from the: f its t three ' : f 
dAta sets', are- .-fairly similar, while tite^Y<cfat& 

somewhat at odds with the others, perhaps because ot measurement dif fer-\.^ ; 
ences . . MacKinnon and Atriserf ( 1 979) futther discuss the :dif f erences 



"betwfeen the YIT and other results • In, their o^ 

( model of educational attainment using Canadian data, -they found SES 

affected both the family's encouragement^ of ; thevstuid 

aelf-cohcept of his/her academic -ability ^.arid^that^ 

greatest relative effect on educational plan^^ followed by fanii 

agement, then grades, and non-family encouragement. SES did hot # directly 

affect- plans. , •. y;'. (.'■. i-fS, 

In a study of 1969^sixth, nintli; and twelfth ^ 

1 Ft. f Wayne, Indiana, schools, Kerckhqff (1971) also found thar perceived 

encouragement was a powerful predictor of educational expectations • 

In his models , ^parental encouragement was predicted by I . Q . and • gfcades 

.and to a lesser extent by SES. Having found the strong effect of parental ' 

encouragement > Kerckhoff w.ent on to hypo thes izfe ( 1 971 •112 ) ; tha t 

The* probability 'of^parental influence in the setting of edtica- 
tTSItal and occujfational goals- should; dep.e^ 
* extent on the future of - the relationship between 1 
his parents. ■ . •• : '^r:-'^^- m <^ 

His analysis, however, 4id jioft offer strong support fb^ 

* The extent t& which a boy reported 'feeling clos did not - 



affect thte -level; of his expectation nor the way in.?^ 
• plans. The extent to which a boy perceived\.ljis , parej^a^'sy interes ted- . 
in his school work: had *ome effect on educational 

boys , al though it l^f t the rest of the model; relatively ^unchanged • •'••^;; : :;; : ;r>>^ 
relatiyely low ^ boys and their parents* on the nature ; r 

of their relitiohship'. /however . cas cs doub t on the' validity^of these, 



measures • Further , the degree of agreement ■ was lower for blacks and. ; 

far parents who valued conformity more* Thus the 

was associated^ with race 1 and' class v ;•.'*. '"•/"'• ;• -i^'J;;: V^'' 

■ . In both . Sewell . and. Shah 's work and in otit&;&^ 
there continue to be effects of socioeconomic ^ 

for by parental encouragement, important as it is . For ej^pte, while. > ^ : 
Jackson ( 1937 ) found that simps : jili df ^ 

on application to college were Mediated ^throughv ability, aspirations 



perceived parental encouragement ,. and ' sp on /.he" found 18 percent of f ami ly. 

background effect on> eventual co liege attendance unmediatedt ; :M 

i-. . ... • ' •. \^:y^;c-;fi.'-\: ^W : ''^ 

and Anisef (1979) found that" the lr pt>jective^ factPtf *of socioeconomic 

background (as measured by? a scale based oh five indict tM^M^k 



occupation, mother's occupation, father's education, mother 1 } education, 
, and parental income ) continued to have Some effect on Educational ^attatnmeht 

after controlling for the "subjective" variables of encouragement; seli^:; 

concept, and aspirations and the "objective" variable, grades* One problem - 
^may be that;; parental; encouragement: ''is ;oftra 

of the * s tuderit~ the student r s perception of encouragement^tather man' 1 
as k a charactetristic^of the parent, \fti%& 

associated with the family's social position than the student's s^seei}*^'"' 
of what hia/Her parent* hope he/she will do • As Kerckhof f ^15^1) 



there is lefs than perfect agreement between parents and ^ 



ess t 

in their- perceptions cC^a^h pther 1 s hopes for rtheyAiW^ if 
data will include both students' perceptions of their ps^fents^ 1 ^ as pir- ;/ 
at ions and expectations and the parents ' owh v attitude^;^:.:Buti d'£ ' coym&j 
as already indicated, family position may represent a. whole host of values 
and at titles other than those directly related to postsecondary schooling. 



2.4.4. Family Income 



Economists have traditionally mode led VdemiM^ 
prices , incomes , and tastes. With respect to educat^^ 



Sifegal v (1967) have' followed this jpdd ei^tb /d^ 
variation in aggregate enrollment in ^urrye^ school 

.'. > ' : ■;. ' •'" k '* " x \'':\ " 1 '-l^ffi '••'-"•v-r'-V". [■■'■' Sr..*^: 

to 24 year jol<fs v (1919-1964) could ljei Explained ^ 

posable income and- tuition costs. The- concludiott-i^ &^ 

important .factor in access' to college. However, results at the aggregate 

level should not. be assumed to hold for the individual .; And indeed^ : 

with respect to consumption of higher education) individual-level anal- v i V 

ysis leads to results very ditfferent from those obtained from aggregate 

. < . ■ ". \ // -.. \.ty'\ r ''! .. '*'••' - : f-ii'.' 

analysis, f • M % . . \ *■ -^V'^/V' ■} \^-[/,' 

• ■ ^ _ : " " •• • '■ • \ •• r * ^S'* •V".:-:* 

' The naturdf of relationship at the individual level "between pdstr 

, * secondary education and parental income i*. important. Universities and ; , 

the various governmental agencies expect parents -to contribute Co. finan- 

cing their children's postsecondary "education,: : -making the decision about 

attending .an ihtergener^tional one*. Further^ parental ;^nc^ 

in college aftd other schooling decisions that thne. federal -^d 

ments can manipulate through formulae for> calculating expected jrttrental 

contribution and through tax rebates ^d r %duttionai;7:^ 

> - - :•• . •■ ••. •.. . / \ yJ.K^-y. >■'.■: Mv r 

family % socioeconomic status are not as accessible tjo policy/ changes. 

.The effects of parental income "at 

•' • ' ,', . ; y> ; :? r: "''';v:. v' ;:■ 

^d^cisionhmaking and behavior - have beein f ound >to be small . . Jencks and —J^'r'p) 

•'• . V ■." .' . : -. : ; ' : : .">...; v • ' .'. . 

his coiijftagttto, ( 1972f 13i9 ) say , . !'we would be surprised: if money; per se 

.'\ V T • '• U; - v : ^ o ; V- V' : * : 

d^lained more* than ,^ ' 

: > 9 • //'V 

• ment b^j^^en "students froni different cMsa backgrpui^lsv . , :/ 

v-.-v...: V '•• - ; •' ' ■.-:».:- •^ v ;'vv:'-"«-.. — • : 

■•- ..■,V ;: K- • : .. ■ '■i."' 1 -. ■:• -• ' :^;V^ ^ #'^ 



Much of the effect of family iricome occurs through" effects on 

. • ^ \ r\ • • .•• . ' • i : 

mental ability, academic performance,, signficaht other 1 8. influence , and 

aspirationa--about 78 percent in the Wisconsin date, 85 percent in EEO, 

and perhaps 59 percent in Lenawee County (Otto and Hal ler 1-979 j Xable 3). 

Some effect is direct, though small. Looking again Vat the, Wisconsin ; 

study, one sees that, while most of the direct measures of* socioeconomic 

background (parental education, number of siblings, 'mother's employment, 

family intact, rural background) fail to have significant direct effects 

on educational attainment , . income and father's occupation do have such- 

effects, at least for white -men, when student ability and perceptions 

are controlled (SewellY'and, Hauser 1975; -see alifii Sewell'e^ 

sex comparisons). Jackson (1977), using 1972\ NLS: dataj found no^dirject £>•■• 

effects, of parental income on college application or attendancexaftfer ' 

controlling for other aspects ; of SES and student and school char actet- r 

iatics. JKohh ajnd associates (1974)', calculating;^ effect VV 

(controlling for effects of availability and attractiveness of varies -V 

alternatives), actually f bund a. curvilinear rtflationship, between income 

and college attendance. While in their model the probability of going 

to college was higher' for; students from middle- than-yfrom low-income' ; 

families, the probability fell again for p those from high-income families; 

* Some people %%ve speculated that family income has an effect 

on a child's chances to continue in sfchool through its ef fee ts* on capital 

costs. The is that "Them that has, gets," t;hat the cost of ^ v 

borrowing to finance a child 1 s education would be 'less < 'for pho s e wi thj . . 

-higher incomes. -There are differences in ' proportional amount borrowed 

for : educational expenses by parental income. % In 19,76-77, iniddle income 

■ • ; , ■ v • ;■ ■ - . • • • ■•• '"• • r :' : : :\^':' x * §i \[ v , 

families borrowed .about 15 percent - of » the cos£- pf college , while groups - ; 

- /' \- ^' : % > • ^ .■». T , ' 

with lower, income, borrowed about 10 percent' (Froomki^ 1978). Lazear 



( 1980:42 ), however , using 1975 data from <the Parnes you^ 
found that 'H^ith- 95 percent; confidence . the. poor / face borrowing cos ts. r 
that are greater than those for the f ichy ;b^ 
than one-quarter of a percentage yintv" - ; : ; 



Kiare (1977:41) implies^ that some: of the effects of par 



income are indirect, through affecting previous sc^ 
"Differences among the patterns of patents! status effects; is/ p 
evidence that the social psychological benefits of vhigher 
origins are mos£; important at the tvighest schooling levels, while ;ec6r>^Xi 
nomic benefits afford' greater advantages for grade progression in pre^ 
'•college years. 11 •' - ' - 4 ••• 

Looking at* the issue of money from the perspective oa Continuing X,: 
in college, Jencks and others (1972: 162- J.63) cite itixdies in raichKabout 
one-fifth of . the respondent's replied* that fchey dropped out # of college 
■'• ■ because they could not afford to.continue. This, however, 1 ; is not con** /7 
elusive evidence of the importance of money on .college continuation since 
financial problems may be only part ojE the reason for dropping outj and 
. .those who continue may h^ye money problems but find other aspects ^ofo 
' -their college activi ty r rewarding enough to continue. Parental* income 
5 v per se may have no effect on .dropping . Wfi In' 'terns- :S||t^^ferring • .; , 
v , (NpES ;1977a), most transfers are betweeft; ^plleges with similar costs Xin 
terms of * tuiti'on and fees)* However/ about, a. third g£ .Che : trans fers f rota 
four-year colleges 3?e from high- to low-post cblleges, with actually^ \ 
greater pifopprtion- of 'high SES students joaking this scitt of move (perhapf ; \ 
because of an overestimate of their : ability; ; since the mb 
'colleges tehd also' to : be.>|wre. se^ 
/ ' - It is accuilljr aot r too ^surprising that' 
' y pairantal income ..are .small ^o^nonex^ 



' of -the family to a cbild/s postsecondary educatiqn, depends not paly on 
yficorae at the time the child is graduating^from High school, but also 
vjm the patents 1 willingness to contribute, on their overall economic 
well-beings on their past /economic circumstances and expectations for * 



\ the future, on the number of other children,* ' knd bn any planning they 
,hay* done for their child. (See discussion in Longanecker 1978 on the 
usefulness o£ after-tax income for« measuring ability to 
education*;) : ^: i ^tth•i^^^■Jtiv«n■-■■tf• rang^l of codts of colleges and other 
schools i parental financial contribution may affect choice among schools 
. more than actual; school attendance,; even allowing for-i&nanci 
Looking at income elasticity— the , change in demand for /education with -v-'^?' 
changes in income— economists have' found that: there is /iaa increase In". 
demLnd for education with increasing income and ttia^ 

ticity is greater in ' tiie private than in the pub ^ 

\ ;.. m ' * ■' v ' , ' v ;rv.;vV, ; . • 7 ■ .V ; ;. 

family income, there is a t^dency to huy^ more private postsec^^ 

'V-' ••• . - - ' ^-••'v-- 4/7'^v7; •' : >'- > • > 

^ education (Corrazzifti^et al. 1972^; usihg Project ^a 

of Boston high school stu^eatsj^fi^t 

.'extent that financial aid is negatively correlated with income, as i : a : 'i ^-: : '.S'' 

- this tendency, differenced in parental income ' effects are largely ./wiped./."-/ 

out. Financial aid will be explored furthe^in the next section—since • 

receipt of financial aid depends., in' largeV part^on the structure of outr-?; ; - 

side agencies (see 'also* Olson 1979,*: iri 1 Coleman et al. for a direct focus-; ! 

/oh financial aid) • Thei :!f pl^owin^g' sub-sdotion^ ^3buoine $ome of the con- . 

^ditions within the family limiting or 'modifying effects of parental income' 

"on planning and activities for after high school. > ' 



: 2.4.4.1. - The Demographic Squeeze r . 

As previously cited, the number of children la a itoily: affects v 
whether parents intend to send their • children, to college? ( Jaf f e • arid Adinis^^ 

~1964^fram^959;pub^^^ 
af f ected the ability oi parents to contribute toward :j$6ir2^ 
education is. thai "demographic squeeze" qf the «mid#l 970s *-\ : iv&r^::f^Ii^0^ 



thati : eyer before now have more ( than; one child in college ;(bri : 6£; college 
age) at the same tiro,_even/thgu^ 

with more than one- dependent- in collejge'"full>^ii^j : h^ 
13.1 percent of the-; total families with any children 

percent. 0£ "families with income over $25,000, one Inffiyfe; ; -has Mre'\;:^.;|| 
than one person in some post secondary course. Nelson and others .(1978) 
not* that 47 percent of ^11 filers for financial aid 'in 1976^ 
multiple family members in college. Further, a larger number of families 
now support children in gradua€el school ai:va' ieisiiit o£-tK<e ^+--J^ 
graduate stipends (Froomkin 197$). This is lx^ 

few years, since the next groups of students are more .widely spaced than 
the current* generation oi college^age people. One • migh t s pe cu Lat e > < hovever^ 
that the changes in family composition that 1^ 

to school might have some- small effect on the number of persons per bowser > 
hold in sqhool in the. future. A 1975 GenefSi Mills suwey of American : ^ 
^amilies~not all. of which ^ad chiidresh— iu^^ 

of the^ adults interviewed aspiring to continue their gwn education (Yanike- 

•Icfoch.et^ : i^^^^Sf "f^-- -^SSS 

2.4.4.2.: Planning for and Willingness* to Pay . '^^^v:;;* -i^^ifk 
; the . extent- to / whicbiv^rents are- willing , to help jpay thciir child^s^; i 
postsecbndary expenses and the 'extent to which they plan ahead to make : % 



such payment may have effects on the child's plans for &fter high- -school 
that are not 1 represented by income alone. Most parents say they are - 

> willing to contribute to their child's education. In a 1971 survey of 

.-'\ v " ■' -'"^ >"."'■ V w-»7 ; ." . ■. X': . 

Ontario students ««xid their parent*, Porter and other* (1979). found' that 

85 percent of the parents ejected to help support their .child, in poe£ 

sefi9iadary^f(aucatibp T (97 percent of high SES parents, i73 jpercgnt of IbW 

SES parents). However, a large p?ropprtion*of parents had nbt planned' r 

f&r/thij expense. % f-ess than 50 percent of parents ii the Ofttario: study, 

' . ; - '.\ : . : . > ; » t ' , ' ■ ' : "■•?.:!.' "/ ' C 

. in all but one SES level (the next td the highest), had made any finan- 
cial plans with respect to their child '^"jeflucat ion. \ At the /same time, 
about 50, percent of all students expected ta receive support /primarily V 
from tjjgir--. parents , with summer "work the next mqst ;^ 
f.Undiiag^ Comparisons with U.S. studies from the 1950s aftd 1960s are ' 
vappropriate^-givea^the £owe£ycost^ of education in^Cknada.r .In ? 1959 ^ 



4 



Roper study o£ the' college plans of parents, with child^j^uuder 18 years 
of 4geV/n6t itf colfege, parents /planned to pay -70 percent of cb liege ' ; 
costs. However, in their, estimates of future* costs, parents did not 
allow for increases in co^ts. Most parents ^expept^d to Use a variety > 
of sources to finance college expenses.; Sixty-seven percent said they 
wuld use their savings , 29 percent wpuld use current" income^ 41 percent 
: hoped their child would get ^ sj^olarship/ and 28 percent expected the 
child to earn part of his/her way through school. However ^ only 40 per- 
cent had .a sayings plan for college, with mediaii savings of $150 a year.' 
As the time for the child to go to school approached, more turned r toward 
current income as a source of ^uniing- Vor.; parents, of 10th to 12th. 
graders' who expec ted to • go , to Vcoilege 43" percent planned 'to take- care ' jl 
of college posts Out oi current income, ddmpared with >3 percrat of . 
parents of ;7.th tp ,9th i graders ; And ther 1959 survey r . under takepi W; : the k .f 



Economic Behavior Program o£* the Survey ^Research Center, also studied 

c ■ ' : \ ■ ..... • -f-*^;/- 5 • •• . ."^ ^V 

parents financial plan$ !^d contribute ^iiA^-^ 

al though moa t ?. f arail iest knew veil in; adyance tha t they wbuilti;l ike their 

children to attend college,' only .half had funds set aaide which.-fchey 



coul<L use to help pay f or their chil^ 

aaide money had done do an avefrage-^f ten years lief or^ 

was no one stage of the life cycle^ "such. ■/'■ 

funds* Not surprisingly, families with, higher incomes and families with 

fewef* children were motfe -likely to have' skvefc' ^ ^ 

iV,whijbh money was set^asi^e was in savings aecbixrtt^ ^6n^i0- 

On^-tenth had moiney in common ;s,tQck$, aad a feirhad^^ 

es tatoL Lansing et al • »f ound '.evidence of increasing" proportions of c : V 

'families, davxng thjroi^h ehdot^ent ' insuraj5ice-r*l2 percent* of those with . « ; 

- ■. 1 '* m - : '- - " \ r . v . , • : • •' • ; v . . ": ",/! 

■ ■. > .'• :■"'*■ ' J ".vv*. % - o-. , • 

a 'chil4 invcollege Vl recently and 32 percettt iwhere ttte^l^u.fj-^ild;!!^, f \ 

in ^ades .7 through n o| Michigan survey (Campbell ' : 

and Eckerman 1964) fbund muc^h the same. Again, 50. percent of those Who . 

expected to send one or more children to college had something. saved, V 

including , two-thirds of those with children aged 17 and 18 • For those \' r 



yhd had saved> the average saying was $37fi (cOTpar^:^ 
Estimated cost); 80 % percent had save ^ money, from! their ^0^ 
the rest coming from gifts or inheritance y Endowment ;pblicies and in- 
surance were the form of savings for 42 percent, savings accounts for ' 
^37 percent, savings bonds for 15- percent^- and corporate dtoiks for 10. ^ \ 
'percent ^ Forty percent. o£ those who a^ved for edi^cation A .iti the" year :v^ d 



• before ': the >u^ey • id^ t ied 'tft^ vt^ 
^'^pcher ^thah education-! For ;tbe entire^ grdixp of piir eats t^sepd^ 
■at.^east one chil^''t^Vcp : l'^ 



'.' ."V • - • J""'- '-•■.Vl-Y-V 1 C- ' 
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year prior to the; survey was $162. Saving ^ waff least likely among those 
^with #ie lowest income and the least ability to finance educatiog out • • 

of current ^hcpjne. -"j:" y •■"■^V^ • ^ : <• 

— •.*•* • • \- -.: : '>;^iw * - • x^>- . •,• vV' ^V-'f>tV 

In the Lansing study (and an ' another, study in Florida at about ; 

the same time, which was reviewed by Wat'tenbarg$r7 19710 parental <;6ritri^ 

but ions paid- more than h*lf of the cost of college, and scholarships, ; 

student earnings, and other sources took c^e of the re^ t • However, ;v r 

• • ^ ;' V ;/'..:/ ' -f ■ '.' ; : .... ./ . ' ' ' 'V,'! >^ V-v^V ; 

the correlation ''>etwrtri i; f 



. • ■ • : - --^ ,% • v fc|.: 

only .3. Most parents ctfhtributed something. These fundi were; deriv^ 

s from a number of sources. About half of ifchetf ami lies *#t& 

" • * ;>■■• ;■■ . •• . . . : „ V- .? ' • ■: rty- ' .f--": '->-4 .' 

college in the five y^afs upi to>and iwluding the ti^ 

able -ta' draw on funds iset aside' as^disqiaaed'. Sne. i^ f i^v^f ^ lies ; # 



the mother took a job to help .id^fqbllegwb^'J;^ 
the, iEamilies the^ father took' oa extra^work^ . .F^yt^f ^ur : ^ 
that they< paid for .callfege *out, of current income by reiduc in j expenditutea 
or living on^a tight budget, fourteen per c^ti t • of the f aioilieia borrowed, ; - 
and 8 percent ^received V gift .or ^nh* J?i t ance ^. rv In.thre^ tenths of the 



families, parents/felt their cbntributiori ; ^uld have beet^mfirev 7i but^moet 

... ■'■ " ? " ■' • ■>.'■.?■';• v - -. • ■ : >' •■ -. .. V ■ 

felt they gave what was needed. Those more likely to feelv th^ could^ 
have done more were those with lower income . and no sAyxngis . Edur- tenths " 
of the families felt rt difficult to ; ^aeet , ther ca^^af- educ^tiorii, two- ... 
- tenths th^t ' it was both difficult * and that , what: they had ; saved was inide^ 
'quatpe. Borrowing to pay for college was aasocia:ted to s train i Borrowing 
7teride|i^ to be by the family rather than by t^ 

student loan programs),, suggesting an accep'fiahcefby t^^£amliiea ; .-of a • 
resppnsibility to educate their child. (Still, over half of the students 
contributed from their own savings.; - v 



> ; v Spaeth and Gree^ (197^ 
- ; of 1961 college . ; gr^at£s ; . ^ 

interviewed in the 1939 to 1 963 Studies did. '^These 

high-level . • occupations arid incomes, V'.Wi ghija-vg^i^ 
, : pected: -ill ' their sons, to attend ;;;'co^ 

their daughters to go. Sixty percent had taked sbite^ 

artps^twardlprepfr^ng for. college expenses, and 99 jvtettfeSWai^Ithey ^ , 

three^jfourfchs^^^ 
'« very high acadendC|^tandL^ was o^:gr(ajat\ importance 
f or their child, ^niyV^'^e^int s&id 1<3^^ 

To compare • s tudent atti tudes with these parent attitudes , one can turn 

\ . / \ 1 /• - '•-'•:V : " v? 

to- thev<?COPE ' 4afca. i When 11th. gfaders were asked in 1 968 if they ha£ : 

saved- for education- -after high school, 25 to 50 percent (depending on j 

^ducatibrial aspirations, sLt, and s£?te) of\thpse; planning to go beyond 

high 4 school expected their parents to take p^re of it ,(C£EB| 1968) I " r 



pf course, theiae students! tame from a wider range of tackgrounda: than 

jthe - people in the s&dy/pf the 1961 college ^graduates . y ^ ^ 

; '* ""^ - *'\ ' " ' . I ^ 'y'"--; 

r A .national survey in l$69<of college students who* had bejSn part 

<»f a national sample of high school juniors in 1966 (Haven and Horch 

• 1972) showed that only'' 18 percent of €he parents gaye : ho aid and : that A : 

ariothej 13 percent gaye $250 or less. The average annuail toritributiW ' 

was $1,099* The level of .. ; -pttenta^^ntrib'utiona varied, as might be 

.expected, J by type of v 4nstitution. Haven and Horch presented the^fo 

lowing breakdown for parents who gave no aid: 17 percent; of those w^^ 

students in^ public four-yea^ schools (26 percent for commuters), 12 per-:-*; 

'cent o.f those with students^ in^rivate four-year schools, 33 percent 



of those with students oLn public t^p-^ar vihs ti t^tioriSy ^^b^^^? ; : ^pe*.ciBii^7\^j:": 



, ..of ^those with; students at other institutions/ The p^rcetitages of parents 
giving over $3,000 were - 3 percent for four-year public 1 icifioo Is f \ 19 . per^ ' 

f . cent for four-year private school*, 1 percent for two-ye^c public schools 
and 6 percent for: other institutions, Thoiigh, the . amodn t ; 6f parental ' ^ # r *; 



. contribution is clearly related tS the type of institution and probably . • 
to posts, the direction of causality cannot be judged frbm these croes-- > ; 
sectional data. Choice of institution may have been made on the basis 
of expected -parental contribution, ^par v *nfcal contribution m^;hiVirb(B«rl * '?} 

■ generally made equal to need, or there may have been a combination 'of 
the two. (See Haven and Horch alao for a breakdown 6f other ':Siourcii5/: :; - ; ^l}r-i : 
of financing by type of institution^ sex* . *ace, and •.'^d^i^^-ioon'": 
commuter status.) •-v 1 ^^ '••><•-•. , ..-\\i*r 

Over the years, the proportional-contribution of parents to v\>^;- : ---y::^--/ i 
college costs has gone down, and student earnings and other ^sowces of- " - 
funding. have becon^more important/ Parents, on the- average, financed r y 
less than half of average col^pe costs in 1975-76 . Between 1969 arid ^ 

1 975-76 ^ f or cos t increases' of about $1^100 petr full-time de^^ 

■ • . • • '.. '. .;' / . 'N • ... . • < \ ' ' .". . v '"' ' 

parental, contribution increased only $246, so that the shafe o¥" college v > v 

n/ ' - . . VV ,;;-> • V-.^,^i> 

costs by parents declined by 8 percent. v The . share from grants, and Idfns ^ - 
during Ihis period increased about 7 percent; (Froomkin I97#). l The nee^sr 
based nature of much aid is perhaps reflected in the assdciatipn of actual r 
parental contribution to students who do go on in school with parental " ^ 
incoinev : Froomkin (1973:260) reports that "in 1976-77, On the average, t 
pare^^i^.th incomes under $7,500 did not need to contribute anything 
to defray the academTc and? living costs of their dependents t Parents % 
with incomes between $7,500 and $12, o6o "contributed ait average of $74^^' 
less than one-fourth thfc coat of the academic, year;. ^ ,The ibttfcributions • ; 



7v; ' i-'T . 



bt plants with incomes between $12,000 and $15,000 increased to $1,096; 
between $15, 000 and $20 ,000 , r. $1 , 905 j and thoae , wi th^ incomes greater than 
$25,000 a year averaged $2,672 t" With" the increase in needa -based. aid, 
many connected with the legislation and admirtiafcration of financial .aid 



programs, have expressed concern that parents are no £ planning for" 'or , 
.willing to make the contributions that are expected, froia them to complete 

the financing* of their children 9 s postsecdndary education* \ ■ ' . 

■ ;'. * V *• ' ■ "V '.. «'.\- ;•. ' ' •' .■: •' 4 * 

v Analyses of contributions from parents df students who filed ' 

' ; - 4 " ■ : \ . ■'. ' '■ .'■ ' * * ■' ' .,V : - 

for' aid shed additional light On the contributions og parehta whose „ ^ 

children feel the need' rf or financial aid beyond their bwn earnings and 

family support*. As Davis and : Van Dusen (1978:36) emphasize, "In all V '* 

needs analysis systems, the key factor is the determination of -ability^ 

rather than willingness, to pay for edutational costs*" The. .financial 

aid formulae generally assume that parents , will contribute some thing « v 

and base other aid on an expected contribution* In a 1972 study (McMafvon 

and Wagner 1973)^, 25 percent 6f the^ parents contributed nothing, 10 per- 

cent contributed' under $15Q> and another 11 « percent contributed $150 ^ 

to $299. ' Nelson (1974), plso using data from 197,2-73, ; found parents 

contributed about half of what needs analysis 

cent of what, onr the average, was necessary to meet stlident expense* 
at various ^in^ti tut ioms* Pierbg < 1976) found differences by income in 
whether students received expected parental contributions i l<^income 

< students were more likely than highr iijcottwt s tudenta. : w receive the ex- - 
peipted contribution; (These last two studies are reviewed in Davis and < 
Van Duaen 1978. ) A 1976-77 study of iamilies^^ : \ . 

Confidential Statement of Financial Aid. Form, using 'a sample similar 
to that of McMahpn and, Wagner, found less parental willingness to con- ' 

^tribute* As Nelson and his associates Xl978> ;poi^t out, phis s<5rt of T 



... , ■,. ' , -33- . ■ ■. ..» : 

selection is biased Coward families with low4r. income-and fewer assets. 
In fact , Che sample Nelson.et al . used had- lower .income and fewer assets 
than the "families applying- for aid in the previous year^(Nels<fa .e' tv^.* v 
1978-:7l). .Here the mean amount offered by parents* accpfcd^hg to the -J 



needs, assessment documents, was $422> an amount below that -calculated 
ufing either Consensus Methodology (CM, for which expected contribution 
••■/nil $762) o* Basic, Gj: ant (BG) methodology (with meaa^. expected contrir/ 
• butibn -^^iJUbj 293) . Nothings wis of feted. !by 54V3 percent, . compared with V 



^ an expected contribution ~ of nothing from 47.0 'percept using CM* and 26.1 
'\ percent' : ii$ti^ 

■.. / ,Iar ^ftlson^ et al. (*197B) study, willingness td contribute * 

.varied With v incottij as well as with assets , ; "debts, and years of schoo^# : ; V.\;'<" 
:V ! AmoM those mth incomes less than $6,000, SOyiS percent said they were ; . 
•;• jdLlling (or able) to contribute nothing. Among families with xnc^nes , . 



*' over $24,000, about one-sixth said th$y would contribute nothing. Fami- 

.ies^ 

1, , 



\ies owning businesses .or' farms, two-parenr * families/ parents owning' 

•■■'/.' ' ' ' 




hopes or o thjotr n^n^if arz^ assets, and those with fewer; children ^ 

^er mote willing to contribute "something. As incomf increased, the 
^percent willing to contribute what was expected decreased, and the: gap 

between willingness and expected contribution increased^ Dif fefencee, 

y. .->' ? ' ■ "■ ■ ....... .. "... y ... 

between expected and offered contribution did not* decrease when student ^ 

■. ■■ S ; ' ' : v : 4 .'^ '">■ ' ■■ '■ 

- contribution and costs were controlled. Also, while parents of freshmen 
^ were somewhat more likely than parents of .previ^u^ly ^enrolled students; 
to^ offer something, they , were less likely to offer as much as expected. ' 
vfTher^ were small indications that, in general, .those seeking' access for : # 
\. their child ^ to post secondary education wetem^re likely^ to' do t ^rtxat was 
expected, controlling for coats and student contributions, than those / 



ERIC" .::-;;::vv. - - ^^s-^^ 



v whoae child, was, cont/nuinjf. Ope reason for the gap between,, expected : w 
and pfiered contributic^a: ^ way expjaibted^c 

/is- calculated. *arent*^ttougft^ 
, treated in the needs calculation - did no t jjive a riej^tis tic picture of : > 
^ . ^tSeir ability to contribute tp the^r <^ 

ciaX^y reluctant to usf home equi t:y 1 6 f inance their Chi Wren 1 s education . 
It is not clear t*b what extent .thia gap detira stud^ - 

entering any /College, entering the v poileie,..of iliaice, or continuing • 

' # - ' • ./ ( V% ■ " 7 ^ • ; ;> 

in schools (See rfls o section-: Ill/ B in DaVia and Van t^sen 1978 for a: 

discussion of literature on needs analysis J> Students- whose parents ^ \ 

■ - . ■ - ' y'v * • : ■'■ ' - • ,' -V/i-.^ 

cannot pr will npt contribute 'might be in difficulty^: Respite the avail- \ ' 
ability of new kinds , of aid. This' is one reason for the independence 
issue i Spme students -argue that it is not their parents r responsibility 

, to provide their education and that their needs should be; '^aessed ion /* 

. . • ' . , • /..*. ■ . 'V «... .> ' . •■'•■> ''".-'Vr '.' 

• , the basis of their' personal incomes alone. It is often difficult to 

.be declare<i f independent for financial, aid purposes, since there is a ; 

strong presumption _in the aid programs' that- 'families should provide tf or 

•their children's "education. This again raises the issue of who benefits 

- ^from postsecondary education and Who is responsible for providing it. 

^^jtShould student^ be punished for having" uncooperative parents, or should ; 

'fci??'"''* ■ ■•' • ■ , • . . ' ' - . ; " . • . • 

' v ^e let students from rich families get aid when they could afford to v 

pay their way? '••',,;./ ,' : : r /. ./-^ :^.* V: " V • 

r t Obviously, general economic conditions will affect a family 's 

economic position and ability to help a child with the costs of post- : 

/ , secondary education. In the 1975 General Mills survey ^ 

lies (Yankelpvich et al. 1975) , aspirations f or a, college^edudation f or 1, ; • V 

this child varied with the parents 1 .perception- of .their relative economic ? 



position: 53 .pefrcent: of chose who said th^r standard of r ' 
better than last year, 43 percent of those who said it was the same, 
and 46 percent of those who said it was worse expressed aspirations for' 
their child to go to college. Overall had. 
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sbme : savings (again, not all of tto surv^ 

but only 26 percent saved regularly * and 24 percent/ had dipped . into savings 
to meet current expenses. People feeling the f crunch of inflation (or 
having unexpected expenses) may; deplete or reduce any savings they have " 
accumulated for their child 1 s education. Vln any case , only 17 percent '■;[ 
were saving f^r their child's education, while 70 percent; ;said that tHey - 
were saving 'for an emergency (more than qne answer could be ^givea). ^;;^ : ;.-V.;>- 
One conclusion; of. the survey ,wae that Amer i cans are 11 psyc&oXpgical ly c: 
ill-prepared forward times." "Two decades 'of relative economic stabil- ,;; 
ity and rising affluence have created an environment in which many things 
dtice considered, luxuries are now taken for granted." Fifty percent of < , 
the American|j{amilies felt that the government has the obligation to 
provide each family with work and a good standard of living. "A majority, 
in 1975, felt^things would continue to improve .financially. Among those 
who were not optimistic, about half ■ felt that they had the right to an 
improved standard of living each year, and about half felt the economic 
situation was no longer under their control. The economic situation 
may affect ability to pay educational costs, and attitudes such as. these 
may affect willingness to pay. 

" > I ■ ■ ' ; •.; 

The conclusions of Peng and associates (1977:6) about the effect 

of family background reinforce; the evidence reviewed in this last section: 

. i t is highly improbable that * economics is the answer to ; 
persistent attendance differentials between high and. low U SES 
students. Whether or not one chooses to go to college apparently:.. Cl 
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depends more upon motivation, parental/! expectations , and one's . - . 
own perception of, the >%&Iub y£ * College Education, plus the 
kind of academic prepassfcipn pta^^ school. The ^Tass 

factor . ift>cpllegeyacpe3^^ 
that f in i f Ac t , prphably begift^ tii 
. .fir ft grade. ~J . "~ •= ■ - % ' >^K\ ; % 



• : 3. School and Community Characteristics 



:Vv 



■ OtherJJactors that might affect pos^^^ 
and 4 that, fexert their influence before Md ^i"le the de 

•made, are school and community" characteristics/ One vay^in; which family; ^ J.: 
^background might indirectly affect a child's ch^ce3 to continue sc&bpl^':^ 
• ing after high school is- by affecting the type^of schooling jthe chi^ 
receives* and the types of encouragement he/shis teceives front peers and , 
teachers. At the same time, school and community -might have effects 
independent of family background. Most community effects will show up\ 
as school effects, there are several different ways in which the school 

• • ' . , '.''"V. ' .• ■•' :>■..-• 

' might affect a student 'a decision- to continue, schooling: after hi^h schioo 1 : 
(1) through encouragement by teachers,' (-2) through counseling,^ C3) through, 

/ the kinds of peers a student has', (4) < through the quality and "normative 
climate" of the school generally, and (5) through tracking and course?. 

; 3.1- Teachers 1 encouragement V " Y ' 

. Sewell and his associates" (e.g. , Sewell and Hauser 1975) have 
examined the effects of perceived teachers 1 encouragement V :They found 
that the percjeived teachers. 1 encouragement* was more af f&ctfcd by academe ^ 
ability and performance than by socioeconomic origin, especially in conry-f ; 
trast to parents' encouragement and plans of friends.. A parental income 
effect on ^teacher 1 s encouragement , though small, was present , however > ; 
and perhaps represents to a feacher feasibility of high education for ^ r : ' 
a student. The influence of teachers, although based on more meritocratic : 



criteria than that of parents o* friends* is less (about two to three 
tikes lea a ) than the influence of parents and peers. *; Sewell and Qause^; 



' (197$ 2 105 ); conSiyde ; that i "Fat from re|l ecting overt or cover t^^wj c^imr; 
ination r . teacher* ' expectation* appear to be byae d on ^ 
.-" fbrmance, and as such, n^ke f fundamental though modest contiribut i,on 
;to the equalisation of" educatiojjal opportunities." * /v^^ 

3.2. "'■ Counseling '■ '• r '-::.^..-;-.- " :. ' ■ •;• ; - ■ . 

Counseling may affect both aspiration* 5 and *lao knowledge *pf 
alternatives (the latter tfcjpic to, bf discussed later). The effects of 
counseling in high school appear, to be small. This" is unfortunate since , 
counseling could be manipulated. .Sowers and others Xl$77}XWj uaing : ; 
the NLS72'data, «£dg&lude that, in contrast with significant others (such 3. 
as parents) ^ "high school counseling programs show only slight a^d re- ■ 
striated effects on pqstsecondary attendance.*:: They definitely contribute . > 
Co student** awareness of postsecond^j^r opportunities , but such awareness 
plays a relatively minor role among the. determinants of posts econdary 
attendance by most routes ind to most destinations. The exceptions are 
in immediate attendance at vocational and technical programs and, to . ^ . 
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a lesser extent 1 at, two,. year college programs. . . Bowers et al. 
go on to suggest that the potential effect' of counseling qould be real- 
ized by having counselor? deal directly vith significant others, such, 
as parents 1 in the decision-making process. With respect to awareness 
9f occupational opportunities, Mott and Moore' (1976) and Panes and Kohn 
(1973 ) $ both using Farnes data, found that the number of counselors in 
the school seemed unrelated to occupational knowledge for both males 
and females (as measured by a test asking for the description of the 
typical education lever and the income of ten occupations). Although 



• v • .. • • >--;. .;.T ' ~- — • - 

tttisris cohsisttettt with the results on influence of^counsfeling on post- . i 
secondary educational plans, the measure of counseling was not one of 
direct, contact/ and some, of the items on tUe^ test were^rathei' esoteric 



;,3.3v Peer ;Hetworks> •• 

The effects of peers have be'en studied at the aggregate and At 
the individual levels / The Wisconsin .study asked about the ^lim^ 
college of the students • friends. Analysis of these data .show an /effect 

vof friends 1 plans' on the students * educational attainment of a magnitude > 

-eqUal to that of the parents 9 aspirations. ' The plans of .friends were, 
affected by the students 1 socioeconomic background as well as by the; 
students 1 grades (Sewell and. Hauser 1975). Jackson (1977 24) found 
that the effect. *d£ friends' plans varied with the students f grades: 
*'C students vseetoi; £o be .particularly, sensitive to ; their friends 1 and ciass'7' 
mates' plans: a C student whose friends are mostly going to college 

- is li.,4 percentage points more likely to 'ao^a/'ai-.i^Il*" . Alexander and 
his colleagues (1979:223") list further references : that support the idea' 
that, what a person's friends are planning to do is important for Wjiat 

• that .individual is planning to do, -Kerckhoff (1971) , in comparing models 
of educational expectations for 6th, 9th, and 12th grad^ boys , notes, . 
though, that the effects of friends' expectations are ^ until f 

boys reach the beginning of high school. r , -vY* r > 

,,/ \ " ■.■ - ; YY v^ 

y3 v J4. Quality and ^'Normative Climate" of School 

/ There has been considerable speculation that the average charac- 

/ . ••■ . \ . • . • •. • Y-Y . . ■■■ ■ ■■ , - : ."• ;Y . \ . v . v • - 

' teristics" of the student body also affect 'achievemehS. ; Such- effects, 
however, ^ave been hard to :"f ind^.' -Jackspn^ 

no effect on whether a student applied to college of th?, percentage . of 



a ;V i^«^ f, 8 : , school- going bit Co cbtlege and only * *v^;,a^ 
■ thin half of the >f feet : ojcji^^ 
Sewell ind, A^ found little ; eif^icfcVipi- ^y^i^|«. ;.■^SV^V/-:^ : ^i^ 

. Jhood Income on entering; coUegei.^ln^^ 

Alexander and associates looked directly 

; t matiye climate {as bxtracted from student and tiiche^ 
; ^ ■ idatLniste^ed i£ twenty public high schools 

normative climate characterized as more or less oriented toward academic 
excellence. , Though earlier research found an effect ^ 
> Alexander et al. found that when student characteristics aiid friends 1 ^ 
plans were included in the equation, nonttative plimate had no significant 
effect on students' educational plans. .... In #% f ac t > '.no measure of average v; 
student characteristics (mean sex, mean mean ability ) had an effect; s 
Jencks and others (1972), in a review of research on school socioeconomic 
and racial cpmpb^itioA effect^ reached the same conclusion: the school 
.• 'effects are ;; no't':]6toerei'' v i -v 

The contextual effects of schoo 1 "might \iave to' do. with more than 
the characteristics of students in the school. The effects of differ- 
ences in "quality" in terms of expenditure and programs have also been 
- a concern since socioeconomic background may affect residence in places 
with schools of varying quality as measured in these terms . Jencks v<it : 
al. (1972"), with Project Talent and; BEOS dat;aV estimate that no. mopi:-" 
than about 2 percent of the difference in educational attainment is 
accounted for by differences among schools in their resources, and that 
: most. of the apparent differences are Idue to differences in students that 
. \:*xi-st. at the time ^hey enter school (e.g.,, effects, of socioeconomic 

••■ . ■"' ' ■ : '. \:, ., • • • ' ".' 



background and I.Q. ) .. \yapk«pht.a v rr^s^t<^^e'. .'fti^^'^i^^^ : ^|hi'»,^3»x 

Vi i o fflaaaiii*aa ' /V£ a/*Vi/«»/"vT ''«ita1 i ftf" km* *ri maT- ri £ aAav4ami'/« an<l im'<iahiana 



his measures of school "quality" being morV of academic and vocational ■ 
programs of feted than financial 'resot&cea'. tSee Byrne and Williamson,^ 



v 1972,*for a discussion of the, English ' situation } >7- vt:' '-; y''- . • L 
.. . i " V- • :.' v V V,''V. ; . : ,'; :V J !" ? ' .^ : J*v£5 

The search for school effects has been going on for quite a V"^ 
while* One" Argument for the lack of success in this search is that the 
methodology is incorrect .(Wiley vl97 Nelson (1972) and ; 

others (e.g., Alexander and'Eckland, 1975; Jeincks et f/ al. v 1972)j suggest,. 
. that the effects, of . school t composition Ire more complicated. At any -, 
level of intelligence, .going to a high^s,tatud.;'M^6ol;/tiuay'- 'incrfcase^* col lege''; .' 
aspirations, one predictor of college attendanei^;but lower the student's V< 
class rank,, another predictor. The two net effects may essentially cancel 



each other out. Further. Alexander and Eckland (1977) found an effect 
'bf ;high%chool status ori where one ^ent^td-oollegie: at ; least for boys, 



going to a high- status high school, somewhat increased the. changes of 
going to a selective college. : p r S v /i'V 

^ -;\_ 3.5. Curriculum Placement 

Unlike the previous school variables, curriculum placement, which 
impinges more directly on the student, does have an effect on the post- 
, secondary^ decisions a student makes (aee analysis in Alexander et al., 
'1979). Bowers and others (1977) emphasize that not jonly being in a non- 
academic track depresses the chances of college attendance, but also., 
being in a general'' or vocational high school curriculum ten(^ to ^impede; 
/post secondary, school attendance both immediately after high schbol.and 
■ ;•" v-''.';-' plater,' ind that it even hinders cqtfttinuing ; in a program. ;; l aid /thtidj?''.: ;.' - ' 
effects appear even for attendance at and* continuing in two-year atid. 
vocational/ technical progfimsV the ; /s<?rts of 'programs for which- nonacademic 



tracks might be thought to prepare * student (see al s o Peng e t r,*$ • 1977 ) . v 
The impact of tracking may be through -lower test scores, lowered self* 
esteep, and differences in peer contact- (Alexander and McDill 1976)^ v"'*/ vj 
-Jencltt 

20 percent of students, whether they go on to college is determined by 
where they are placed. This is "pot the fata e:^^ 

ences in attainment, they claim, but it is "not trivial . " They siigges t ; - w- 
that being in a college track i^creaae^^e .pifo^ 

college , Iwfiile increasing th$ proportion -of; tudenfrs •' . iti co 1 lege. ; l pr fe^arr* ^^f 
*tory courses does not increase the prd^ojr^^ 

;i,t'0: college* > ceteris; paribus * In other wprds , if everyone were in college' 7 



't ' 



preparatory courses, the advantage would be' gbhe. ^ ; ; •'. 

The importance of curriculum placement has been mentioned before / 
as one measure of a. ; : student. U academic credentials (Thomais et al* 1979; 
Jackson 1977). Comparing the effects of * curriculum; (academic program/ 
other) with those of/ c^ass rank and test scores, Thomas and others found 



: 1-* 



that for male afl^f female whites curriculum had the strongest net effect 
on college access (£n an equation with S^g, and the other academic yari^ * 
a^les), followed by scholastic aptitude. For blacks, curriculum and 

aptitude Were about equally; important. Curriculum plac^^nt was thus 

/ • • .■'■';v : '*W' 

somewhat less. important for blacks than for whites. "For those who main* 

tain" that such streaming restricts the educational options available 

to students, these results suggest- that this is less the case for blacks. 

But for those who maintain- the value of tracking in preparing for college 

those students destined for college, blacks are less likely to benefit 

from these practices thtoc are. whites" (Thomas etal. 19772147) i;.; V:* . 

v 1 Given the potential importance of tracking for college accesail ■ 

(see discuision in NCFPE 1973), one can ask what causes pladem^nt in 



J bri'0. , track v^5ua- r anbth0r ;^~TK<^ 
but modetately $tjrong SES and race eff ectis on' c« 
Whites frjo^ -higher SjES\ llke^^to.Jj^ 



A< demic program's; the?; lower SES whites with the same ability. Among ^blacks, 
VSES wis not a string dieterTsuant of plaQ^cu^>, Blacks witt#vtfdiMwhat^ V$ffi* 

more likely to be in academic programs than whites of .the '-"»1adiix^ Sf^ES"* - .';v'-- :J 

aptitude. Jeticks et 'al. (1972) found; the rsame t*^ 

Morgan and others (1^79) also found tfome "effects ypf SES ^father 5s edur ■■■;!;< 
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ca^i^n, number of siblings, father's occupation) and parental values •■ 
on curriculum placement, ..more for whites than blacks. For both g^ups * / 
verbal ability is a relatively, strong predictor of placement. / • ■ \v/*" : :V* 

None of these studies controls for aspirations, so it is possible 
that students select into academic programs because of their ^ goals (which: 
are influenced by their SES). jencks. and his coHeaguei using EEO data, 
^argue that preference seems the most .important determinant of placement, 
being even more important than academic ability v ; In northern high schools'* 
/84 percent of the seniors said th^y Were in the program tiftey wanted: 
90 percent of those in college tracks wanted to go to college, and 62 
percent of those in noncollege tracks did not want. to go to college. 
(But see also discussion in Alexander and McDill 1976.) However, it 
is not clear to what extent aspirations beforehand led students to select 
into a given track and to what extent aspirations are a result. of beihg 
.in a given track." Experimental evidence suggests some response on the 
part of the s^deut to expectations tfeachers ti£ve for students* differ- 
entially placed (see especially Orne, ch*i i 5 ^ v ROsenth^ ch . 6, in-Rp^ft^^'' 
thai and Rosnow 1969) . jencks concludes *that :SES did. not play a role ^ 
in curriculum placement, after controlling for teat afcores. . tiiif eren^^-\ \; : 



in results can be due . to differences in cont o£±tfe^)-- : 
SES effect is indirect* t lq any case, social b^ckjfr^ 
in again as it iftf luencds vaspk^ 
affect Curriculum: p iac^ttt^-T'C^ 



'4. Alternatives 6pen After Hi&h School— ^ r : ^- : ri" 1:i *lf ' ' >v 

,' : The Structure of Opportunity • v '.' o. : ; ;, v v r. ; ? :> ;. %. '-ffi. 

; Whether or not a student goes on for schooling beyond high school 
7 depends on more than his/her ability^ academic credentials 3 famiiyy an4^|v^ 
x: . school background. It depends as well pn the naiture and-po^ 



■ opportunities open at the-timc^-^ 

high school to other activities. Getting a job, get t ihg mar ri did jv ; Or ^ 
. joining the armed forces are some of the alternatives to going to school^; : 

. : - " . "... 

The^e activities of course, are hot mutually exclusive. Further, 
the extent that they are alternatives to schooling, they may be' only ^---^ 
temporary alternatives, with a later decision to continue oa Co schboL* 
Even when "the decision is to continue schooling, the location, costs,. 

" offerings, and admission criteria of different types of school? are impOr- 
tant. Government policy with respect to financial aid affects the cost ^ 
of schooling for different groups of students, and the general ^economic 
and political climate als^^^fects the costs of various alteiroacives. 

v . ; Nolfi and others (1978:135)*, building on wor^ by iadrier and 
Miller (1975) and Kohn and associates (1974) , incorporate this sort of « 

c thinking into their model of posc-hig^rsohoo'l choice; "Out basic - be- 
havioral premise ^s the: assumption that graduating high school senior? 
face a set of possible educational andL work alternatives and chat, 'among 
those 'available, they select the one they most preferred 'sac the time*. . 
We also assume Chat individual valuations of alternatives can be thought 



'* - -44- • ' - - .- -'r 

of as functipni'^of meaaurable attributed of al tentative* and of ch>raUi| c ^ 
teiriatics of ftdiv^aual^ci^ 
. alternatives- available :'are^coiie^, : v vocation 
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part-tfctae work, part-time school ^m^^ 
hotaewakitig (for iemkles)i %he^aliity"i^ 
through 'students 1 academic ability, tuitiw' 
«P* t*^ .taran^p'or^atiba-^ ts r fihincial aid, alternative 
family income, race and sex. Some of these factors have already been 
discussed with respect to individual and school characteristics. 
; This is an ambitious model. ^However x it appears to- be limited- 

by its focus ! on one decision out of many~that at the time of leaving ■] 
high school/ Nolfi et al. (1978) recognize this limitation. One problem ; 
with this focus is that it does not ^adequately take into saccount earlier 
decision-making. > Jackson (1977) found that over half of Sthe ^tudents 
^tudied applied to only one institution, and that some showed up in 
college in the fall-after having said in the springvthat they had not 
applied. Some choices had been made, then, by- the time /SiMiiiy- b£'" v 'iiita.- ^'"" v "- 2 *^ 
students finished high school. And some people fcever made a decision . 
tdy^pply^t ail; : (But iee also Ppy 20 Wttdi 2Z in Corwin and Kent 1978, : 
Where Henderson -reports finding that, students make a ^eater number of *W : 
applications.) Weathers by (in Corwin and Kent ; 1978) comments that "tlie " r 
preselection process . . ... probably takes t place in the seventh " or eight^ A 
grade, when students or their counselors decide whether the student will * - 
ba in the college preparatory track. V it' that >tage, they may have lit^lfei 

. • :' • v • '"•'•*•'■•/.••.•.•■ . '. ..... ; •' -•' •' •• : -}%^ 

information about .the conditions that will hold in. five years. At the. ^'V; 
same time, perhaps because of the processional nature of the postsecohdary 
education decision, Jackson (1977) was. able to predict 85 percent of ; 

the poetsecondary educa tipnal decisions without reference to exogenous : 

. '• ■ ■•..•;.'•">!;" ' .■ '* : . ' "V" v.- ./ • '.v^.^:- : iW;S.' 

. •• •• •'.* '.'••.:• %: ". •. : ■ ' . ■•• '" • .■ .-. .-. ., 
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ins titrutxonal pricing:;^ ^aidVCt^ercenC/ • • 

When aspirations, . were ignored);, .(Thii may iim^ 

McPherson suggests in Corwin arid Kent , p* 47* the greater variance iri 



s tudent charac ter is tics versus ins titutioual charact«tfs.U^ :. : 
much of educational policy focuses on aspects of the ♦ alternatives s true- v 
ture at the time of college entry. /■„ - .y ; '. .r-V*!*:' 

Focusing on students 1 decisions as they leave high school also 
misses decisions made later to enroll in some form of poatsecpndary edu- ' 
cation. Delayed entry to c^lege is also increaiin^ 
of the NLS 1972 graduates delayed mtt^-.j^aVt^ 

until 1573 (Peng *t ;al. 1977 ) . toVgeneral* the' : same; ::f^tpt» :' leadin^V'^S|§ 
to college entry immediately after high school also affect deraye^^ft):^. , 
"That is, . academic curriculum, academic aptitude, fc and rank in high school 
class are among the high correlates of college entry, whether delayed ' 
or immediate. 'Also, in both situations, the* influence ' of social - cliasfc $ \ 
parents, and peers , as well ^;.the- level., of /education^ 
desires, all have modest but significant independent effects 
at tendance . (Peng et al. 1977*5)- More and more high schw^v students 

sincfe 1973 have -been delaying entry to college. Henderson and Plummer 

* '. " ' . * . • ' : . : : .v : ;' : 'V''' . • -,. 

(1978: Exhibits' 9, 10, and 25) show that, among the freshmen entering 

college in 1973, _ 61.8 percgnt were entering the same year as high school 

graduation and 17 percent were entering five years or more after high 

schools graduation. In 1976, 54.8 percent of entering freshmen were in 

their | first year after high school graduation, and 19.4 percent were: v 

five or more years from high, school' graduation. In looking at withdrawals, 

NOES (1977) found .many (one-fourth is one-third) of those who withdrew 

from f bur-year schools planned to reenter in another year, while, another 
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/ • oiie^fif th to^oihe-iotiirth^ 

•, student^ are fcomb ining^ial t er tea t i v£ s*|, go i h$ to scKo^£;. : ;p^ 
decisiona-are^made at ^ 
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tinue, drop out , go ful l-t|imef3r^p^ at each these stages ■ 

ihf .alternatives available, as well as prior preparation ^d ^ackgr 
. have an effect. To unders tand the proble^ of 'access i o. higher and other 

posts econdary education, we need to uncfers tand the whole process of v ; ; • l - 
T- decision-making. The research cited, unfortunately, is. usually from , . v 

information on one crqss-sectionalvdecision. 

4.1. Noncollege Alternatives « " ; 

4.1.1. Employment :">. i • , \- ' 

An obvious alternative or complement to college is ; taking a job v 
One cost of further education is the /opportunity cost of e^tfnings forer..^.> 
. gone while 1 in school. . For some stu4ents, this cost will be too highV 
to allow them to go on. In a 1971 survey, -of Ontario students who were 
not planning to continue in school, 68 percent said, "I ^ .want to^get a^^^-^ , : 
job and earn money as soon as possible" was* an import ait Vreis.bhv^ ;c %iis • 
answer was somewhat related to social class, with fewer ; df , Uie^ijjhest 
class vs . lowest class (61 vs . 72 percent) .giving this as important • > - 
This could be related to the opportunity cost of college but might 4I so 
represent a' desire to be independent* (Porter ec al. 1979*129). 
w « v Nolfi et al."* (1978) included expected annual income as one measure 
of' alternatives. The effect of expect e£/wage if work were taken as th^ 

j option after high school was considerably larger fdr low^income than 

■ ■.« ,• < "• • v • ». . • ' •• % ■ ■■■,■<•; v-.> 

for high-income groups. However, this variable/ while. it appears : to 
influence choice, had an effect which was small 4 compared with th^C' f .of';:;4.;; : ^ 



eost and aiid v (Se e chv' 9>f "Nol^ 
v effects of labor- market conditions on the deau^ 

.cation.;) Peng et kl. (1977) reported rM^ 
,'. higher earnings .are more likely to delay college ei^rwce 
Duncan (1965) found a'nlttiw 
• and general unemployment rates. Weak market conditio^ s toay be a fiator : 7M ''.';} 
; ; : in the decisou to continue with schooling after ;high school, to ': : deliy 
'entering such a market. Indirect evidence for the elfeet o 
*v opportunity on the decision ;ati to Whether to^coiati^ 

fro* Radner and Miller 1 9 (1975 ) finding tha ft. among liw ability ,';s "tii^jB^%ai V;""".?tH^> 
those' with higher ability are less likely to enroll in some pos t secondary ; : 
education. Radner and Miller speculate that for this group tfye * returns :r 
- to further education may be; less than tftakjtaputt^ 

sidering such results, Thomas DiPrete .(private communication) has suggested 

that one way it, which; blui-coilar or^elfremployed ptt^ 

• ' ' v . . . ' • ..'>- •■"A' • . - .. ~'X : ■■ . v • • '>"■ v r 

; children's* educational choices 4 is by offering them easy access to jobs r 

which .reduces .search costs* and perhaps makes schooling a less attractive , 

■■ • •'• .. : 'V' , ' • "' y* ' ■ . / • • : '\ • "■ . * 

' optipn. ; ' " *' . 

In some cases, employment could facilitate Jat'er post secondary 
^ : education of J&tte- job. &enderspn. f and Plummer (1978:11) point oit^that r 

■"■■3 ■ ' ' -.■ v •■ ". . v. • : , . ■■.■V 7 '" "'v • 

under the. Revenue Act of 1978 an expanded ^number of ^employees can use . 

tax-free tuition benefits provided by employers. However > althou^i the 

vast majority of companies have such programs, only 4 to 10 percent of ^ 

workers participate, perhaps; because of lack of knowledge ,about the pro^ ; 

grams 1 ' existence.. ' M - •* . .* . v ^ s».; ' • - 

, . m : ' ' 1 ^ '.:' ( . . * . . v '■. ' ' . ^'" v ;"' - V;r " ; '"'' : \ v ' 

*■ More than immediate work opportunities are involved irj decisions V » 

■ ' • ; . •.. . . • '• ■ w ■ ;■' , .r ** ,y . 

about ^whet&er to continue schooling after high school^ Human capitalists 



see schooling as an investment that should bring; increased ■Returns ;iri >-'/.' t ' ; 
-the form of higher ^Krnings' afterwards.- Students , if they t are ecqnom^^ 
Really rational, will decide whether to make this, investment by comparing 



v-the present valuer of retUrpti : to education (usually^iu the form of in- • 
. vcreas ed po s t-s choo 1 ihg earning^) wi th the , cos ts (Thur ow 1970 ) • 7 

In a spring 19.72. survey of potential 1972-73 college sophomores, 
juniors, .and seniors, McMahon 'and Wagner (1973) asked students, "If you; : - 
dropped but of -school todays what - type of occupation qjb job would you 
most- -likely be working in? M In response, 9 percent said professional:; - 
28 percent clerical, 14 percent Sales,* : 16 percent service, and 10 .percent 
•laborers,, a distribution different from that for college graduates.- 



When asked why they want "to go to college, students of ten speak 
of career 'artd earnings goals' (e.g., Carmpd^F^ske, and Scott 1972);. 
When the returns 'to a college education in terms of occupational bppor-* 
' tunity and earnings decline, students may'decide the returns to the*, 
effort are.not worth the cost (see, fbr example, McPherson 1978). Free- 
man (1976), for example, show* some response of college enrollments to 
the decline in advantage of college. graduation. ^For a recent discussion 
of returns to college^ see Journal of Human Resources 1980.) In con- 
trast^ Bishop {1977), incorporating income for college graduates in his 
model^of the probability-- of goi$g on to college (using Project Talent 
data), did not find returns on a college education to be important. 
Choice of college might be affected by anticipation of different returns 
tQ degrees ^rom colleges that differ in quality. For research on this 
question, see Solomon. (1975), Weisbrod and Karpoff (1968) , -and Alwin 
et al. (1975)., Solomon (1975) concludes that quality of institution 
does have an important impact, on life- time earnings. However, the 




mechanism behind . this impact is still not well understood (see Layar d. 
and Psacharopoulos, 1974). 

4.1,2,, Military Service : ;_. l_ ] ' ' : : " ' ■• ' 

The opportunities offered- by and pressures from jthe military 
might affect the decision to pursue a college or Vocational program after 
high school. On the one hand, the military has traditionally been seen 
as offering low-cost training to those who otherwise \tauld have no chance 
to learn a skill.- On the other hand, the political requirements of mili- 
tary needs can affect who goes to college. The decline in the propbttion 
of men going on to college in the mid-1970s (Suter 1978) has been explained 

in part by the easing of the draft. During the Vietnamese War, until 

* *• * * . 

the lottery was instituted, being in college (or graduate school early 
during the war) exempted one from the draft, further, being in certain 
occupations, such as •t^dchi^ after completion 

of school. Thid encouraged men to enroll in school 'dnd discout aged them 
from dropping out, and it often altered their choices of schools and 
majors. At the moment, with an all-volunteer army, it seems t&at those. 



taking advantage of the opportunities in £he military are predominately 
black and of lower socideconomic status. (See also Nolfi et al. 1978:ch. 
9 .and Lewia-Epateia in Coleman et al. 1979.) 



4. 1.3. \ Maytjiage .... ^ a 

Being married may make it more difficult to go on with some form 
of post secondary education. Further , marriage can be and can be assoc- 
iated witly an alternative to continued schooling* For woman, marriage 
maypC^till) represent an alternative full-time work role^Rd^; for both 
sex£s, marriage may be associated .with a need for ihmediate ^income , with 



the result that the couple takes jobs rather than going to sicdSool. 
Parental values can come into play here. Parents may; feel that after 
high school the appropriate role, especially »f or a woman, is no long er 



that of student, but that of spouse* This attitude has been' mentioned 
especially in connection with problems of college attendance for Hispanic 
VomexT (see Nielsen 1980). Beezer and Hjelm (1961) concluded that marriage 
as a deterrent to further education. affected women. more than men qpd 
affected low-ability students more than those with High ability. In ; 
all, however, they found that marriage affected only a small proportion 
of the high school senior population. Bowers et al. (1978) found that, .-*•". 
those who married after high school were more likely to delay attendance 
than those who were single. At the same time, Davis and«Bumpass (1976) 
document the considerable proportion, of women who continue schooling , ■*. r 
some time after their marriage. Astin (1975) found that those who were 
married when they entered college had a good chance of completing college 
if the spouse provided major' financial support. Being married with little 
or no financial support from the spouse increased the chance of dropping 
put. Astin (1977:216) discovered that women were more likely to get 
married during college, 'even controlling for marriage plans at college, 
entry. "Getting married appears to be one explanation for women's slightly 
reduced chances of completing college." * 

Being married at the time of applying -for some form of poiatse con- ' 
dary education may reduce the chances of receiving financial aid. Over 
830,000 students in some sort of postsecondary program; are married. 
However,- those administering financial aid still find determining married 
students' need and ability to pay problematic, since they r brU. *ia. « a.. bos i t ion > 
different from that of the "tytfitfalV young, single student (see Davis 1 
and Van Dusen, 1978:71). \-' ; f-;' 



4.2. Postsecondary Educational Alternatives \^ 
There is a wide variety of post secondary educational options, 



and the patterns of enrollment in the different sectors change over time* 
For example, between 1969 and 1975, full-time enrollment increased in 
all parts of the public sector, especially in two-year colleges; declined 
in" non-selective private schools; remained constant at moderately selec- 
tive schools; and i^re^tsed in highly selective schools (Corwin and Kent 
1977:14). What college and vocational^school options are available (end 
availability may be subjectively defined) should affect the choice of 
whether to continue schooling, as well as the decision about which school 
to attend. Availability may involve distance, costs, financial aid, 
and selectivity. Further, students may have preferences for schools 
with certain special programs, ^or/ with certain types pf student bodies 
(e.g., defined by sex, race, d^x^ligion). V- 

4.2.1. Proximity - 

— . :v . . : { .■ - ' 

Distance is one way of evaluating availability. Proximity can ' 

■ • ■' * *j> ;.' ". •' 

affect availability in at least two ways, through both knowledge and 

. ' "■ . . .' 

costs. First, students may know more about schools in their areas, and 

such schools would be more "available" to students with that knowledge. 

Second , a nearby school may cost less to attend because of" the possi- 

" * . . • 

bility of commuting, of getting some Semites (e.g. , laundry, typing, 

, "... 

and vacations) at home, or of being in a position to find a better part- 
time job (see Anderson, Bowman, and Tinto 1972). Carmody, Fenske, and 
Scott (1972)' found that 52.2 percent of the students interviewed in 1966 - 
said ''desirable location 1 ' was a major consideration in college choice, 
while in 1969 this was aV^jor consideration for 46.6 percent of the 



students . This suggests some decrease over that period in the importance 
of location, although "desirable location" can mean more than just prox- ; 

-unity.-; - — — - 

The discussion of distance is often; in terms of community colleges 
The increase in educational facilities has been largely through the estab- 

•> v..-- ' / " :^..: : v- : ;::;->-r : :---;..:^; : 

. lish*ent or expansion of junior and community colleges* One reason fpr 
'the expansion in this sector is the belief that it increases accessibility 

* . * ■■■«•"* ' 

especially for the nontraditional student. ^ 

Although there seems to be a correlation betweer^ college atten- 
dance and geographical proximity (see review in Tinto 1971), one has 

&to be careful about-inferring a relationship between a given student's 

• * , • ' : ;Vv ; ' • ':=" : 

decision to go to college and. the nearness of the college from research 

showing a relationship between community .rates of attendance and location 

of a college; The general conclusion is that proximity is not a very 

important factor, when all else is taken into account. Anderson, Bowman, 

and Tinto (1972), for example, conclude that when one begins with measures 

of ability and family status, adding an index of accessibility essen- 

tially explains no additional variance. A further conclusion, however, 

is that there are important exceptipns to the general conclusion. 

One thing that must be kept in mind is that there is tremendous 

variation in the nature of the "local^college by state and region (Tinto 

1971). In New England and the mid-Atlantic states, private four-year 

schools dominate. In California, there is an extensive state system, 

••• ... i • ' ' ■' ' 

.including many junior and community colleges with almost open admissions. 
In Wisconsin, the two-year colleges have tended to be teachers- colleges 
and extension centers, with admission requirements the; same as those - 
for the main campus of the University. Jackson (1 : 977) : found that the 



• •? \> * -53- - ■■ 

number of colleges nearby had no effect on attendance, but did find differy 
encea by region. Students whcf apply in-state: are 10.4 to 14.6 percentage 



points more likely to attend college if they live in the North-Central 



V 

or Western states* 0.2 to 2.9 percentage points less likely to attend 7 
if they live elsewhere. Regional differences .were stronger for low com- 
pared with high SES students. ; " | " 
Henson (in Corwin and Kent, 1978:21) looked at the choice among! 
• schools for \ those applying to more than ode school. Students were more 
likely to enroll in their first choice school when it was closer. Stu? 
dents going to private schools went - f arthery but high-ability students . 
;went farther to both public and private schools. Bowers et al. (1977) 
found basically the same thing as Jackson, except in the case of pre- 
dieting entry to a two-year college; Then; ecoldgical variables such' 
as proximity of schools had a greater effect Xtian academic credentials 
*l or disposable funds. Tinto 1 s review includes the idea that 'when students - 
. reside in a community with a two-year college they tend to substitute 
attendance there for attendance at schools elsewhere, especially if they 
are low-ability or low-income students. Tuckman (1973), with data from 
Miami -Dade junior college students „ collected in spring 1970, finds that 
; the reduction in cost from being* able to live at home does increase the 
number of low-income students in college. He suggests that two sorts 
of students attend junior college: those who in the absence of the junior 
college would have entered the labor force (probably including those 
from low-income /families); and those, who have an inelastic demand for 
college but an elastic choice of school (including those from middl^- 
and higher-income groups). (See also Bishop 1977' for discussion of the 
effects of proximity, on costs and attendance.) 
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^ . - Kohn and. others (1974) looked at; the residency choice /as vpa^iw - 
of the college-choice process and included distance to schools in their ; ^ 
Tnodeli —Tbey found that- the- probab — r~ 
with distance, and that it was higher^ at each: distance for those from 
higher-income families. Thorn'- from lower-income families ?chose to live 
at home more than those irOm higher-income families. Overall, the nega- 
tive effect of distance on college choice was highest for the' middle- 
income group. (Nolfi et al. 1978, using only two income groups, found 
that the negative effect of distance on^ college choice was greater ^or 
low- as compared with high-income groups.) In a simulation of the effects' 
of a two-year college at varying distances from the student's home on O ■ r 
the choice of a public, university, 'going to a two-year school, or not 
enrolling, Kohn et al. k find that "the two-year college stimulates enro 11- 
meat only when it JLs at a distance .at which its utility exceeds that . 
of the close-by university-/' that is, at - 2D f .oiiles for the particular 
situation they simulate (1974:378). Further steps show that , the impact 
of the two-year college on public university enrollment varies over the 
distances to the two-year college. 

Bowers et al. (1977)found that "the elaboration of the two year 
community and junior college system has a definite facilitating effect « 
on postsecondary education whereas the same is not true for the elabor- 
ation of four year college programs. Evidently, the market for four 
year education extends beyond state boundaries. " 

4.2.2. - Institutional Characteristics 

Bower et al. go on in their conclusion to say, "Moreover, the 
effect [<>f two year colleges] is not; strictly a function of proximity; 
there are strong direct effects or enrollment on attendance apart from 
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proximity/ 1 Factors such as low admission requirements and more relevant 
. career programs have been brought forth as explanations beyond costs 

and „ proximi ty_ £ or incr easing enrq llments at two-year schools ( e. g . * • ; -. 

\Majjiker and Tillery 1971). These factors~selectivity* and programs ^ 
offered—as well as characteristic* of the student body, might be other o 
k institutional factors affecting the choice of what to do after high school, 
especially the choice of which institution to attend, once the decision 
to go on in school 'has been made. .;J- f 

Program offerings do seem to strongly affect c^ice. "Special * V ^• 
curriculum" was a major consideration in choice among colleges for almost 
55 percent of 1969- student respondents to the Student Profile section V • i : 
of the ACT assessment. In 1966, the percentage listing this as a major - : 
consideration was* 53 percent (Carmody et al. 1972:25)y ^0*rabi^ et a^V 
conaent on their results: "Of tlje five factors discussed in thte present 
report * special curriculum had the highest percentage of students indi- , 
eating 'major consideration' . It was also the only factor with 'well 
over half of the responses in the 'major consideration' Category for 
both of the years studied" (1972:25). A few years lat«> HcMahon and 
Wagner (1973:27) showed 21 percent of the students indicating that "special 
curriculum" was the most important influence affecting their choice of 
college (from responses on a form filled out generally before students 
made their final choice). Kohn et al. (1974:28) fotind breadth of offer- 
ings Can index reflecting number of fields in which *a bachelor's degree 
is offered) "ha<i a positive coefficient showing^lsh^ students preferred 
schools .offering a wider choice of possible specialisations. This pref- 
erence seems^to be stronger in the mi'ddle-income stratum than in the 
high and low strata." / •• • : . v. ,, . ..... 
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The reputation of the university is another possibly important 
factor in choice of a college. { . Carmody et al, (1972) show a bit under 

t 7 

tation!* as a major consideration. McMahon and Wagner (1973) found about 
12 percent mentioning the quality of the faculty, scholastic standards, 
and the intellectual atmosphere as the most import ant influence* 

The effect of ability on college attendance might be expected 

t • , ' - , . ' -. 

to be mirrored in selectivity as a factor in the choice v of institutions. 
Some studies have -included college selectivity and "quality" as a vari- 
able « Kohnet al. (1974) did find some small effects of the ability 
difference between a student and the student body as a whole on selection 
of a college. College revenue per student, another possible "quality" 
measure, had no effect. Jackson found that selectivity alone did not r * 
seem to determine attendance. Only about 10.2 percent of all applicants 
♦he studied (1977:6.2) were rejected; .3.3 percent were rejected by all 

■'■ . % • . ' ' <• 

choices' and about one-third of these attended college anyway. Students 
/ applying to v higher prestige colleges with higher average ACT scores were 
^somewhat more likely to attend. Higher expenditures per student reduced 
Ittiendance. School chai^cteristics such as these explained only about 
ircent of the variance in attendance as compared with 23 percent of 
£i|&variance explained by background, ability, and attitudes! At the - 
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/aame\*ime, students did seem to jnatch their abilities to schools.^ The 



^sbrt fe%c&0ol applied to depended, on background, ability, and 'plans 
f ^(ile^ §andell and Johnson, 1977, u for similar findings with respiect tgi 
white women), but the sort of college applied to had little effect by 
itself- on attendance. Bishop (1977:299), in his binomial logit model 
of college attendance* found what fte interprets as. substantial effects 




of admission requirements on attendance, except for* those from poverty 
backgrounder As might be expected, the lower ability sj^idents would . 
be most likely to respond to a lowering of admission standards, if states 
accepted all high school graduates, rather than half, Bishop's model 
predicts an overall increase in the proportion of high school graduates 
entering college of .038, and of .067 for the lowest ability quartile 

Another kind of school characteristic that might affect choice 
is the composition of the student body by such characteristics as race, 
sex, social background, and religion. Some students, at least, might 
choose to go to places where the average student is very similar to tlifem- 
selves or where there is the possibility of a "good" social lif k. The . 
evidence available, however, indicates that this consideration is impor- 
tant for relatively few students. McMahon and Wagner (1973:27) found 
only 5 out <?f over 2,000 students mentioning "cofed college" as the most 
important influence on choice. (Of course, "since so many colleges and 
schools are coed,* this aspect may not be a feature that discriminates 
among schools to any great extent. ). Such factors might be more important 
with respect to parents 1 , attitudes toward different options, However, 
Spaeth and Greeley (1970:83) found that only 10 percent of the college ' 
alumni they. studied listed "the college gives a good religious education" 
as .very desirable for the college their loldest child of the same , sex * 
aS&esporident would attend: 34 percent indicated this would be either 
v^ry&or» somewhat desirable. The proportion who would like their child 
to aS^end a 'School with students of the same social background was 5 
perce^fefqr very desirable, and 35 percent for very or somewhat desirable. 
In conti^j*, 77 percent thought it was very desirable that the college 
give a gtiofi general education, and 48 percent indicated that it was very ' 
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desirable that the college give good- career training. Parental attitudes 
with respect to student body, composition could be more important ^ in subr / ; 
groups 

especially th\jse tha^ negativetj^^iction out-marriage;. ' v 



: 4.2.3. Cost aofr Financial 'Aid 



• It could be that one reason /forlthe rather small direct Effect 

of parental income on college attendance is^ l^iat there is no uniforja 

price for ' posts econdary education. Postsecondary education has a range 

of costs., and, fur||^^^ttie ngt cost of any particular option may be 

decreased by -^fl M^iaiffcal* aid. Students might tend to choose 

v.^v B9S3>v 




postsepondary^^ on the ,badis of their costs, estimating 

what thfey 1 cmpfllft ^^^^',^part ^on the basis of family income. ^ 



1$ v thi* Vere dte ^^ and family income tfould be 

related, perhaps more than "parental income anci attendance per se. This 
relationship would be attenuated if thete were a relationship betweed 

receiving financial aid and parental income. Then one would expect at 

.■■•"** * * • ' * . • . * *^ • • 

least low-income students to choose their institutions (and whether to 
attend. College or other school at all) on the basis 'of the net price, 
whijpfc wduld .be affected by the receipt of financial aid. One^ight ex- 

• f : ? . . ./ ••. - . - v-:v ,■■ . . 

pect^ the effects of cost (total and net) and w of financial aid - to be impor^ 
tant for both attendance and choice of where to attend school after high 
school. • •. 

1 ■ Attitudinal data do not support * this expectation to any great 
-degree (Carmody et al. 1972). For example, among 1969 students' ^responding ■ 
to the Student Profile sectiori^'of. the ACT, 33.8 percent said that ,f loW 
cost" was ^ major consideration in college choide, compared with 37 percent 
giving this response in 1966. In 1969, 25.8 percent said that *an off er 
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of a scholarship or other aid was* a major consideration, up from r 18.7 : 
percent in 1966 (although in the earlier year the question was only about 



"a Mhblarshiip offer? > In both" yearsf*^ 
important f or college choice' (distance, curricultkm, cb*t; scholarship 
offer, and national reputation), the factor of scholarship offer received 
the highest percentage in the category "no importance. M > At titudinal 
data, however, are notoriously unreliable. Further, no controls for 
family income, ability, receipt of aid, or other factors were made here . 
Therefore, we turn to studies that more directly examine the effects 

* of costs and financial aid on decisions about poatsecondary education* 

4.2.3.1. Cost 

, Above, it was\uggested that educational costs >nd parental L income 
might be related. Jackson (1977) found that, net of financial aid and ^ 
distance, the total cost of the institution to which a student applied 
did depend to ^ome extent on family income, as well as on parental SES, 
student characteristics, and location. Also, although multiple appli-. 
cations by the same student tended to resemble each other, there was. 
more variation in cost among schools. applied to than in quality -of the 
institution, perhaps because students were not sure of getting* the finan- 

cial aid they needed to make a, given type of school affordable. Although 

f ' • ■.' %«"■ ' * • ■■ ♦. • '' . ' 1 • 

♦ Jackson found that 5 some? college characteristics affected attendance (though* 

none affected application), he did not find tost among' these factors. 

■ ;•• ' • ' * ' • ' ' ""' •■■ ' •"■ ... 

Be fc concluded (1977:6-15) that "cost per se has no consistent, effect on 

. , ' , . ■ . ' • ■ 

whether students attend college once students decide how costly a college- 
they may apply to. If cost has a significant effect, it is to guide 
students 1 decision* where to apply rather than their decision* where to 
attend, and therefore- perceived cost is the, (unavailable) variable of 
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interest. 11 C^st had a significant effect only for middle-income students, 
who tended not to choosy high-cost, ins t£to^9.tti^ ttts result; is cons is-/; 



tent with the idea that.it is middle-income parents wlitf* have more trouble 
financing their children's educations. : 

Looking at aid applicants and tlonapplicants, Munday (1976, cited ^ v 
in Davis and Van Dusen 1978:124) found results consistent -with Jackson's* ; i 
He found "little relationship between choice and college costs >nd family 
income for either group. However, educational development (as measured V: 
by test scores) was shown .to ha^ a moderate and consistent relationship 
to choices of college; \students who had higher scores tended to choose 1 
colleges that had higher* costs Cost will affect the choice 6f where ; 
to attend, given application, only if mor u e than one application is made* 
Henson (reported in Corvin and Kent 1978) examined this situation. He . 
found that, for those applying to public schools, the highest ability ^ 
students, tended to go to their, first-choice schools wheri^ they' ver^ \ 
tively cheaper, while, for othet ability groups/ cost had'tto effect. ^>!Lr-.-..c 
(In this study, schools among which the student would* choose, in order, 
were recorded in 12th grade. The extent to which attendance matched 
choice was determined by looking at data on students when they were 
freshmen in college.) In the private-sector, however, the higher ability . 
students were unaffected by price differences^ while -students from the 
bottom ability level were, more likely to go to their first-choice schools 
when they were cheaper (perhaps because of the association between cost? V^r 
and "selectivity). * r r 

0 Various simulations have analyzed the relationships among family 
income, cost, and attendance. . Rohn et al- (1974) included tuition cost 
and a term quadratic in tuition in their model* '['V'lh'ia -latter term was 



to ccDopcnditc for their inability to include a* measure of financial Aid, 
with .the rationale that high-tuition colleges are most, likely ffe of fer 



aid. Tuition coacs^w^ 
, college-going for the lowest income group. This effect was smallest . 



for the highest income group, and intermediate for those f rom middler^ / 
income families. The^ effect of an increase in tuition was steepest fqr 
low-income families, less steep for middle-income families, and leas>~ 
steep for high income families. The negative ef f eo$ of room and board 
costs,* for students living on campus, was higher for those from low- 
and middle-income homes. (There are. some differences in the results : 
when North Carolina rather than Illinois data ar£ used.) In another 
model simulating choice of post^high-school activity, Nolfi/etal. (1978) 
showed that the negative effects of tuition costs depended on the length 
of the program chqsen. i The negative effect of tuition costs was greatest 
for programs lasting lesa than a year, least for . programs lasting between 
one and two years . They suggest that this variation might be related"' : 
to the expected returns' from the different types of prdgrama, with th§ 
immediate returns from! the one- to tfro-year programs perhaps the greatest 
assuming that these programs are closely tied in to job opportunities. 
The effects of tuition. costs were much greater Jt or ' the low-income as 

:/ : \ ■ "' ; , 1 : ■ - : v i • - .' 

compared with the high-intome families. ' Living posts, though, \d id not 

. ■ '* . , « * • . *■ f ' '• : ' • V':': .,' ■ , ■ " 

differ in their effects by family income. * Bishop. (1977), using Project 



talent data, found that' tuition&t ' the minimum-cos t college available 

to the student h^d a major effect on attendance but that '-there were dif- 

; Pre ferences b/ both ability and income: . extremes of the Ability distribu- 
ter-''' . ' ■ * ' • * ' 

tion were least responsive to differences in Cuition^cdS|ts, and. those 



> from low-income and moderately: high income families were most responsive 



• to differences in tuition rw *u t T ' 

«.cuicxon, the basis of this fiiii^ 
. fcU •■■ 1 ^ "* Blsh °P suggests that 

than aiding the able". .. >".. 
of "ninianm-coat* aclfl&l. "<.'.• ' . 

>«n — - in taction ^ tBe , ffecM 4 ^4f— V 

ne shows that families with ! ^ * • sa 

" : 0f ?7 > 000 **d over receiSd 75 per- 

cent of the savings Mailable' to parents from ahil, . < 

• V Parents, from children's being able to 

• " J "" BU '« M f'"" » * «. t-ia ' 

^•^^ ^.f^: H. concimad that the preaence if 
a commuter school aff»<*#- a «.u " 

homes. 1 ru^', r ' . ■ * ■ ■. 
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public sector. Increasing family* income ha«'been ;a_f tending to, 

increase the private share of the higher education market. However, 
the decline in undergraduate private college enrollment relative- to that 

in public institutions cm" be "a the rise- in private versus 

' -. ' ' . . :v ■ ' ■ >: 

public tuition, which has swamped the income effect ^ Cross-price \eli|^vj.'^ : 

ticities have not -been a big factor ^iq. distribution across institutions 

(Corassinitet al. 1972; Hight 197?;, Jacfcsdn and Weathersby 1975)V CoA- 

siderable attention has been giVen to the effects of the tuitionagap 

'■ ' -k " ■ ' " ' * " ■ • * •• 



(the ;%raeren^ ■ inu|^j^ii between private and public sector tuition) 
on^^^^ 1978; Cor«n and Kent 1978). Mid^le^iAcome , 

,,1^?^ a wider income gap, relative to the ability- 

; ?V'"t;^%a^ than low- "or high-income families. In terms of a high- versus - ; 
' • • ./f^^ittcome "dichotoi^^ there has been a. stronger tendency for high-income 

public for private education* since the higher 



* ; income students' are lesf Sensitive to* prices in deciding whether t&_ ; 

"/ : -• ■ ' ; 'v : -\ v -< - y ' ■ " \ 7j - '■ 

attend, but sensitive to prices' in deciding where to attend. Policies 
that try to raise attendance by cutting tuition across the board would 

be expensive and not very effective, since most of the students affected 

■ ■■ * „ ■ i ■ - 

would have attended college anyway. The effect of jsuch a policy would 

• 'li?'" & * * 

u be more 'on the distribution among colleges and other sorts of institu- 

f • ... . ■ >. . * -. " ; 

tions '(Hyde 1978). p / v. 

Some concern has been expressed about the changes in the costs _ 
of higher education in relation to those JLn family income. Discussions 
of the "middle-income squeea&^oJE ten assume ' that it is more expensive 
in relative as well as absolute terms' to educate chiLdren^ now,' such that 
those wit^^it very high incomes or assured access to financial aid are 
increasingly at a disadvantage. The . eviddpce on this is not clear. 



The after-tax incomes of families with dependents 18 to* 24 years of age 
grew at' about the same rate or slightly less rapidly than college costs 
from" 1967 to 1976. This comparison can be misleading. Longanecker (1S^8) 



points cnat the difference between after-tax "incom^and diicre^bnary -y^~ T 
income. Discretionary income, he says, has risen faster than income V' 
per se. McJherson (1978), in contrast argues that, while the cqst of 
private education may not have risen as a percentage of C a ^|MT^x^ COlne, 
the cost of private md- nation may have risen Relative tc Vj^^^^^ 1 ^ n 8 s 
one might buy. However, Kagarrell (1979) reported in tHe ^fflrg^icle of 
Higher. Education that, in 1978-79, college cost increases r fell- below 



an 



the general rate of inflation*. One might then coriKude with Longanecker-: 
(197B) that Ithere i^no evidence that the;- financial turd en of *Mndir^t;/X|-^ 
children to college has been increasing. a ■ -.v^;\^ ^ . '. ^ 7 - r .^ ^ 

" ' 'V " . ' ; . ; 

■ ' to"" .-. "■ " f 

4.2.3.2. ' Financial Aid . * ;^ . V, 

o^pverranent policy, at least recently, has focused (D^^anipu la ti^jg \^ 
the cost of education not by affecting' family income t e.g., through t^ 
tax structure) or tuition costs (e.g., by institutional subsidies) but 
through financial aid to the student. Leslie and Fife (1974:652)* comment 
that "The financing of higher education through students is a recent, 
though major trend in American higS^^education." The 1972 Education . ■ 
Amendipehfs "established a new national policy^ Jci^^iaancing of higher t 



education: grants to studfcntso^were to b^blje new thrust (plus new emphasis 

" < ;; " ' & * 

pn loans), and institutions were to get ..proportionately less aid directly 

" . ■ • . '* ■ 

from governments." The criteria for aid, the nature-^of the ai&,*and 

: . . ■ . ' • ... ; .... . . ' . . 3 ' • 

the ampunt of aid are* all subject" to policy decisions and are all possible 

■ •• ■ ... i&S&) 

facfbrs effecting access to pos tsecondary education. The susceptibility * 
of these factors to policy decisions, in contrast with the other factors 
discussed:, makes them an important set of variables to investigate. 



Both state and federal governments are involved in these decisions* 

Under the United States Constitution, it- is the responsibility 
of the states to'^grovide for thei .education of their citizens* 
The*fctate exercised this responsibility with regayd to postsecon- 
, dary education by appropriating funds to establish and operate 

V ins t i t ut ions and sup por t financial "a ' s tu- " 
dents pay for the costs of education. Although the states still y 

* provide the largest amount, of financial support to post secondary 
education, the federal government, in the general public interest, 
has gradually increased its role and contributions. Federal 
contributions are made through special purpose and categorical 

\ grants and loans to institutions and through direct financial 
aid to students (Davis and Van Dusen, 1978:92). 

Ihe criteria for participation in different, aid . programs will 

determine the possible effects aid- can have on the income-access rela- 

- - ■■• ' * ■ \ ' ''■'' '"^.'' > P'^" : "" **T* ' . '• 

tionship, on the ability-access relationship, sfttd :^\:tmrjeih^ce6/.jt^ents. 



can make/ Aid will significantly change the iacOT^ 
ohly if -<ai^ ironed on need. Until the 1960s, the-fe^M&f^ 
gave student aid on the basis of merit or past ac tion ' r fle|^ 
veteran or contributing' to social security). Aid 'based, ' 
•mean* of equalizing access rather than insuring access ^ lAe^^ 



merit, was part of the War on Poverty* 



The idea that poverty or need justifies federal help for college 
students was strengthened in, the early <j&^60s, when the civil . 
rights movement, the war on * poverty, a^j^ the long-standing quest 
for federal aid . to higher education came^together in a string 
of new programs, notably the college w^jfi^udy program (1964), 
"educational oppor ttiaity grants (1965), and a second set of partly 
subsidized guaranteed loans (1965). In addition, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1965 extended benefits to student depen- 
dents (and survivors) of workers covered by social security* 

. By the mid-1960s the lineaments of federal student assistance 
were reasonably clear* Three broad categories' of people could 
look to Washington for heip: the poor, \ who could not otherwise 
' afford to matriculate; those pursuing particular disciplines 
and professions that the government wanted to emphasize or ex- 
pand; and federal "dependents" of several types, tanging from 
army veterans to American Indians and the children of social. 
. security 'recipients (Firm, . 1978 :6p). <e 

The ^faisic Educational Opportunity Grafts Program .(BEOGP) (initiated 

in 1972) is a continuation of the emphalis on needs-based programs. 



Bie.Middle Income Student Assistance Act (ftlSAA), passed in 1978, extended + 
the benefits of federal needs-based financial aid programs to middle- 
income families. »«Ji. 1 :.- ' 

For needs-based aid, there must be a determination of need. 
P&rental contribution relative ^ that expected under various methods 
of calculating need was discussed; in an earlier section* The failure ■■'{[ 
of some parentis to- y make^t^!^^ 

to policy-makers, a concern that raises the issue of whether "■ s cfiif*8«^ ?? - 
needs analyses are, actually giving a good sense of "need." At the same 
time, there has' been a fear that liberalizing the nfeeds schedule too 
much might result in a dema^0or^#id that could not be met. (See-sec- - 
tion III.B. in Davis and. Van Duseir 1978 for references on needjf analysis 

issues.) •' . . 

^ , \ , & 

Mthough^some federal aid tends to be ne?ds-based, more is not. 



But needs-based student „aid constitutes only a small portion }- 
of the total federal and state- commitment to higher education. 
V At the federal l^vel, need-based assistance totals about $2.5' 

billioa, ^and there is probably about $1 billion^of sfate* student- 
aid money targeted on. the basis of need. In addition, however,' 
anywhere from $15^ billion to $1*8 billion in state subsidies ha vfe 
; A no 'need orientation whatsoever, and federal programs such^as " 
^ Veterans Administration and Social Security grants Cneitj^fer of 
which is need-based) total about $6 billion (Fr&ncis> ia Corwin 
and ,Kent 1978:59). ■ ; ° & 



The magnitude of need-based versus other types of aid would affept the 
size of any effect of "aid" as a general category on higher education^ 
access . .„ 

° *-4 The requirements: of aid. can also affect such things as choice 
; of. instit)itibn, either 'directly, by making it easier for studpts to . 
■ iV ; ^e their aid at , one type of institution versus another, or indirectly, 
' by subsij^Mi^vOiife type of school .versus another. "Here there seems to 



$;b4ELka dijEferen^^bii^een aid^grograms administered through the srarw 



and through the "£$3$ral. government . 

. - - • is.,- • ' '< :r • 



^^S^^ ' financial aid" amount ed;*t^^ 1978- - 

* n "* helped 1,242,000 students. institutional 
J *^^«id' is heavily weighted in favor of . thi!^^ 

a student aid is more helpftfijgo the indepen&£^^ While 
only 13 states offer directSaW ,-to private institutions , 47 
'states conduct student aid;tpro grams , only 4 of Which are restric- 
r — ^ 48ta : ~ to ^ a t u^e^riti s a ft pub X~i ^ -i 1 *!!* ti^'ti u t: iToEUBT^ ~* ~TTgSrR^ce^MtSin 
by the Illinois State Scholarship Commission illustrates the 
importance of student assistance to the independent sector. * t 
.... r The Commission estimated that without state student aid,.^pri'v^e- 

Illinois • would lose nearly 18 percent of their 
^enrolbww^ (Olson , in Coleman et al. 1979:151-152) . 

7&7 : ~r -'-^^"^ " ' '« V ... 

There Bas also been concern that aid requirements and administra- 

tion 7 work to the disadvantage of students who prefer to enroll in programs 

lasting two years or less rather than four-year programs (e.g., articles 

cited in Davis and Van Dusett 1978). A further issue has been the dis- 

crimination through aid criteria against students attending less than 

full-time. Social Security and Veterans* benefits both require that one 

Q • 

V * . ■ 

.* fa 

be a full-time student, and "While isrtudent aid opportunities for students 
attending half time or more were improved by MISAA, students • attending^ ^ 
less than half time still are ineligible for federal student* aid." (Olson 
in Coleman et al. 1979; see Olson for further discussion of policy issues 
with respect to federal and^ state student aid.) ' ■■■';<:': 

v Given the^diversity of aid ^jj^ requirements, who actually receives 

aid? As BEOGs have taken -care of an%ncreasing share of the^nffdsv of 
lower income students, other aid (e.g., .Supplemental E^cat^bnil Oppor- 
tunity Gr&nt Programs, Campus Work Study) has been channeled to students* 
with paints in higher income groups. Dependent students whose parents 
had incomes of $15^000 'o* . more received little SEOG'or CWS aid in 1974- 
75. By 1976-77, the same group claimed 8.9 percent of all SEOGs and 
i5. A percent of all CWS grants to dependent students (Froomkih 1978). f 

It has been argued that loans will not be used by low-income 
students, -perhaps because of attitudes rejecting indebtedness (Yankolvich 
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1975; Porter et al. 1979), perhaps because of problems in dealing with 
financial institutions. On the other hand, Froomkin (1978) has argued 
s^that middle-income families of European ephnicity are also, averse to 
debt, Olson found that lower income students were less likely than 
middle- or high-income students to borrow large amounts, perhaps because 
of the lower costs associated with the schools they had selected. Yet 
lower income and minority students were more likely to participate in . 
federal loan programs. Minority students (black and Hispanic) were, 
slightly more likely to' use National Direct Student Loans (administered 
by institutions) relative to Guaranteed Student Loans (administered by 
private lenders) than whites (Olson, in Coleman . et/dt:^^^^^(^^fSB^ 
1972 data). Davis and Van Dusen (1978:52)/cite' one 'Btvdf} 1 ^^^}^^^ 
done in 1968, that found that lower income sttj£ en ts were more likely 
than middle-income students to get loans and work, rather than grants, 
in t]|Jrir aid packages. ' * . ^ 

Peng et al. (l$^ft$ : j sungaariie a study by kiccobono et.al.: 

Just over a third of the NLS students who enrolled in some form A 
of postsecondary education^ in 1972 received some form of aid 
other than family and personal support. About .haJLf of the aid 
came from Federal soutces . • • . Those from lower income fam- 
ilies , not surprisingly, were more likely than students from \ . 
higher income families to receive both non-Federal and Federal 
aid, but particularly the latter. Ability, on the other hand, 
was positively related to receiving nbri^Fiederal aid for four- 
year college 'fcntrants, while negatively relattS* to receivisg 
Federal aid. That is, more students in the lower ability guar- 
tile received sqme forttf s of Federal support than those in the 
upper ability quartile. This is probably the result of the cor- 
relation between ability and SES: Those with greater financial 
4 . need (i.e. , low SES) have lower ^test scores. 

" . * . / . " ■■ *■ ■ . ■ y 

Jackspn concludes with respect to his work with -a model predicting 
amount of aid received (1977:6.13): "Few of the effects are large-— for 
example • . • Black and MexicanrAmerican students receive an. avej&jfev v^.i; 
^ of $94 more did than otherwirffe identical average students; ' studeflts in 



. • t J 



academic track receive an averagfc of $30 more aid than otherwise idea- ' 



tical students in -other tracks. Students applying only to private colleges 
receive an average of $82 more aid than otherwise identical students 
"applying only lib "pub lienor reirgfoui^ 

is no more strongly related. to background, achievement,* and attitudes , 
than any other college characteristics . 11 (This analysis includes those 
receiving no award and those not applying for award , but Jackson reports 
that excluding those with zero award does not change' the results.) 



Financial aid, therefore, does not seem to, be an important mediator 
of the effects c ^family economic position oh posts econdary schooling 
decision, given its low association with economic position. It is still 



possible, however, that aid has an effect on college access and choitfr*?^ 



Hyde (l£7frs36-37), in his review of the literature{oS the effects ofi^ 



■ Ci. 

tuition and aid, finds that two general results of research on these 
effects are as fallows: "The first is that a large proportion of aid 
recipients say they would not attend without the aid. M But, /'Second , 
the effect on enrollment of receiving aid is less than the effect of * 
a change in tuition- 
Receiving aid seems to have at least some effect on whether a 
student goes to college or university at all. Leslie^j^^ Fife (1974) 
did a survey of first-time state grant and scholarship, recipients in 
four states, with additional information on students from a fifth state* 
They found that"*, on the average, 42 percent said^that they would not 

, . ?zs m . v \ /* ■ 

have been Able to attend col lege "without aid. (See Corwin and Kent 1978 

... • * 

fo^>a brief discussion of the validity of such responses*) . The average 

\ ' • ■ 

amount of aid for a state peemed related to the percentage of students , 

in the state saying they would not have been atile to attend without the 

grant or scholarship* At the individual level , *the correlations between 



k 
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amount "of 4 aid and saiying Aid " was needed to attend at all was about .22. 

» ■ "... 

There was some individual relationship between the amount of aid offered 

* ■ ; 2 

and attendance 9 but a small one (R of about .05). Consistent with Leslie 

and Fife, Jackson (1977), using the NLS 1 972 data, found that receiving ; 

some aid "increased the likelihood the average applicants would attend 

college by about 8.6 percentage points. This effect was somewhat larger 

for low-SES students, those with poor grades, or those from North-Central 

states. Surprisingly, once the offer per se was taken into account the 

amount offered had little impact." Other studies have also failed to. . 

find an association between amount and type of aid and matriculation 

(Davis* and Xgn Dusen 1978:124-125). Nolfi et al. (1978), however, found 

that student enrollments were responsive to presence, level, and type 

of aid. Jackson went on to show *that when it came to deciding between 

two colleges receiving some financial-aid had a large effect. "Here 

financial aid had an apparently larger effect; a college offering aid 

was over 20 percentage points more likely to b$ chosen by an applicant 

■ to 

/than others admitting the applicant but offering no aid, controlling q 
other differences. This large effect was mitigated by the fact that 1 f 
applicants rarefy received aid from one college but not from others* 
admitting them. Amount of aid was still not significant." 

Receiving aid is also related to type. of college chosen. Aid 
seems tsi^narrow the tuition gap between public and private school'C^Eor 



low-income students. In ^ some cases, given the structure of financial 
aid, what might seem the least expensive option (e.g., a community col- 
l#ge) is actually the ^igjSest priced option when financial aid is in- 
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eluded in the calculation o^net cost (Corwin and Kent 1978). tJackson 
(1977X^ J found the amount of aid was correlated with college cost, but, 



• 77 



Ling? for other variables, there was a small effect on college 
l£ from receiving .some aid, not from the- amount received* > Leslie 
and (1974) found that 'aid* recipients were somewhat more likely to 



be gb&tW to private colleges , than all students as a groufc. They- pointed 
%fco this as especially remarkable given. that these recipients arejprobably 
lfss likely to have chosen private colleges to begin with. They were 
less likely to go to two-year schools and more likely to go to univer- 

I - X\'. . 

sities and small institutions* Self -re ports of choices also indicate 
that students who would otherwise have gone to public schools were able 
to go to private schools with the aid.. Peng et al. (1977:6) also report 
studies where it was found that "Students entering four-year colleges 
were much more t likely to report receiving both Federal and non-FederaJL 
aid tiiin were students enrolled in^o-year institutions* 99 Looking just 
at >f enteral loan programs, Olson (in Coleman et al. 1979:310) found "that 
a larger percentage of students at independent, expensive, or four-year 
institutions than at pul lie, less-expensive, or two-year institutions 

do, in fact, make use of the two loan programs." (See alio.TiisrnAS^^ToO; 

* • , "" 

r ypda (1.973/. cited in Davis and Van Dusen 1978:124) looked at 

. - • '. « "■ 

the choice not^ of - type of institution .but o^ full-time versus part-time. 

attendance \ at /a pOnnhmity college and found that receiving,- a id 

* * UV ; V - • 1 • 



likely >'t^4i;V student would be enrolled full-time. (Of course, 

.• /' staff - - ... - - 



one nee^s to re^mher^'t^t students who prefer to attend part-time ^are 
often not eligibly for aid.) 

Receiving aid and 'type of aid could affect continuing in a given 
program as well as the initial attendance choice* — Kohen,^Nestel, and 
•Karmas (1976) found that having scholarship aid' was one. positive signi- 
ficant factor predicting com^etioh of freshman year for young men. 




Juniors and seniora^ol||^ likely than 

* those without a actolfea^ year. As tin (1975; dis- 

. covered that students witt^oiily loans , especially men, tended more than 

other students to drop out of college. Using savings and the GI bill 

also tended to increase the chances of dropping out. Students vith 

scholarships and grant a had a slightly increased chance of completing 

... * 
college f as was true for those vith work-study (especially those from 

middle-income families). (Hyde 1978 reviews studies that show grants 

more effective than loans or work in stimulating initial enrollment.) 

Aatin found that any type of aid fia&jmpre ejrfect on persistence than ' 

did any aid package. NCES (1977:87) also found that financial aid was 

a significant variable in relation to withdrawal from a four-year school: 

"there was a slightly greater withdrawal rate among non- financial-aid 

recipients after SES and aspirations were considered (37 percent versus 

33 percent). 11 Davis and Van Dusen (1978:125) r^^rt ot^ 

studies. « Ij^anchfield (1971) had results consistent with 

and "Kinsey (1972) reports that financial aid was very important to the. 

success of minority poverty students:at Michigan Sta£e University . ; Winder 

(1972)>|finds that aided students at Austin College hftd higher persistence 

£ S». • . •*. .*.'■■.*■ 

rates than non-aided students." -jBut* ,f Five studies find no significant 
relaticp^ip between financial aid or jneed and ^ftetition or s persistence 
in c o lie ge ( Barb er and Caple- 1970; Harris 1976; Russ 1973 j Selby 1973; 
Sutton 1975). The Harris, study (1976) indicates that dropouts had less" 
financial need than those who remained in school." A survey of students 
who left the University of Chicago also Found that'* financial problems' 
were not" the predominate reason that students "gave when they withdrew 
(University of Chicago 1979). 
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Davit and Van Dus en (1978: 125-126) conclude: "The research 
, findings do no.t^ conclusively indicate that financial aid consistently 

•affects student access, choice, or retention.; About the most that can 

be said is that aid helps accomplish 
f some students. Further study is needed in -which the many variables 
K affecting access, choic^^and retention are isolated and accounted for 

'» - ■ 

in the research design." They further report (p. 15) on ^searcl^jgto 
why ititis might be the case: "Gross (1%6) suggests that one re 
I impact of aid programs is limited is because tneir real purpose 
.enhance institutional survival; not to assist financially handi 
students. £This argument may have been^less true in the 1970s, but be' 
relevant again in the 1980s as the available student-aged population 7 
and the proportion of this population going to college decline*] Others 
suggest that the effects of financial aid are limited by a lack of con- 
sistent and coordinate/3 policies and programs (Fife, 1975; Owen, 1970); 
by a lack of adequate ^^f am Ending (Bloss et al., 1970) ; and by a * 
lack of institutional support (Walkup and Hoy t, 1975);" The CSS Student 
Advisory Committee (1976), after a series of public hearings in seven 
states in 1975-76, documented many of these problems from the perspective 
of the student, and offered suggestions' for change. 
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Ibis section has looked at the ways in which the alternatives 
open to a student leaving high school affect the decisions the student 
make* about whether and where to continue his/her education. In general, 
trfese^ factors seem to explain les,s of a student's decision than family 
background, student ability, and schooling experience. This is even 
true for costs of further education and financial aid 4 ; Such results 
are discouraging, if one believes that policy to^erfectively increase 

. . \ ' ; ' • so ■ • 




access .to post secondary education must work through such factors, 
are exogenous to a student, his/her family, and school* As Hyde (19 
18) po int s out , though , little resear ch has _b e en done tcy detettine th e 
cost of working through factors that at first glance seem outside the 
range of policy intervention, .such as test scores. At the same time, 
too, attention should be paid to the extent to which it is problems in 
the operation of policies directed at manipulating the cost of alternatives 
a student faces rather than the nature of the policy per se that inhibits 
their effectiveness. Some of these problems have just been listed,. 
In the next section, 1 the research on one passible problem — insuf ficient 

information dissemination~is examined. 

» ' • * . ' ' \ • 

5. Knowledge of Alternatives - f.^^ 

The link between alternatives available to a student and what 

he or she decides to do is the knowledge that the student and his/her 

parents have of these opportunities. Much of economic theory starts 

-from the premise that the consumer (here, -of education) has perfect knowl* 

£d$e^ of the products^ among which he/she chooses. It is not clear that 

.this situation exists in the case of postsecondary education choice. 

To the extent that it does notj we 'hypothesize that some students choose 

• * 

the option that is not the "best' 1 one. Given the role of parents in 
planning for and encouraging the .student in his/her plans for postsec- 
ondary education, the knowledge the parents hold is, also important. We * 
suspect' that those with better knowledge are better able to realize their 

ambitions. At the same time, given the preselection of options that 
' ' ' • " J / .' * • \ . " V 

seems to go on (Jackson -1977)^ it is difficult to analyze the relation- 
ship between knowledge and behavior, since one could argue, rthat people 
do not seek knowledge about a range of alternatives once they have decided 



. w -75-; / , < V^^ff, 

on a particular Option > Jackson (1978) suggests that the 4scisionf. to ■■■ V f f 
seek informatipn parallels the decision "to select a^given college or 
type of college. ; Only longitudinal' data would allow us to sort out the 
effects of better infonnation from the process of „ preselection.^ % f 

A Research <m the knowledge young people have of educati&nal pbssi- 

■ " ■ ■/ .1 - ■. " .' • X 

bili ties and of the world of work indicates that they have * fairly 

iftialistic viewof possible attainment. Grasso and Kohen (1977, "using 

the B&mes*data) found that about three-fifths* of the young men: not yet 

finished with high school in 1966 had educational goals congruent with 

^ their occupati^al goals. For those with, notfcongruent goals, the usual 

situation -was that of "holding* educational goals higher thafa those needed 

to attain^DCcupational goals. This study did not support the idea that 

those in higher ;grade* as compared with tfiose in lower grades had a better 

idea of what .education ^nt with what occupation. Kerckh^ff (1977), however, 



found that' older American boys .had a more realistic view of theiv probable 
• * educational achievement than younger boys. By their seA^j^year, students 
may be well aware of the limitations da their achievement ^suiting from 
the process of deci^ion-^ma^ng and influence that came befote. With 
\^s^ect to infonimtion>ii6^' the range of , occupations pnSv might fill, m 

Mott and. Moore (1976, usihg the Rarnes v young women data) and Barnes and ' 



Itohen (1973, using the Barnes' young men data) found tt^-j$itfcs, at?' least, . 




ha#^a reasonably high knowledge of the world A k&£ work. Flair men, knowledge'' 
' of €he world 6f work had an independent- ef f^f^^:>l*wyv^ciupational- 
location and wages, while for women, onfy 'smo^^%^!^^^a! : t3xe knowledge 
of the world of work score even iftafgi^RllV significant in predicting 

^ es ^ " '" ' ? 

' * ■ » ' ■ - • ■ ;■• 

... Although recent American studies on parents' and students \knowl- . 

. . ■ • .* ■%■> ; 

edge of postsecondsry education costs and sources of funding are scarce,* x 

n ». \ • • • ■ ' ■ 
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there is t J?pme evidence that neither! group hfr^ 

issue^. 195? fiope* |k>11 (Roper 1959) found that |8 percent of par-^ 

^^^^ 1688 than 18 years of age and* not -in .college 'lUi4 ; ^^v^ 
£ -definite id^ja of college costs. Ihe other 52 percent gave a median gueai 
a ($1,450.) that was reasonably close to actual costs. At the same time, 
46 percent of those who did t^^^t. their child to go on to college 4 
said it was because of axmey^ > Itr^^ot clear to what extent thetlacic' ? 
o£ expectations of higher education (which mi^t' be based pj^ per^ption 
of th ; e child's' ability, motivation, and so onMIeads to a failure to . 
"arch^ for ^knowledge . The Campbell an<i. Ecker^ tl^^iiijS^''i^'M^ 
.few years later also found realistic perceptions of : costs among parents. 
However, this study does not report how many parents gave no answer. 
Moore (1973, cited in Da^is and Van Dusen 1978:50) /surveying parent^' ^ 
participants at fii^naial aid nights in New York, found that "only one- 
fourth of the parents had- received ^fitaancial aid in|&mation from gu^artc^ 
counselors and that most had made no plans, for college' expenses." And ■ 
those results are from parents who were actively seguing' knowledge'.. 

sKWds 



A lstudy thar sKWds mere light, rte interr«'tionship^ among 



parents and students^mdwledgei social fciass, and student abilitVis : 
that done^ in ^971 ^^gtario of high school students in grades 8, 10 f 
and 12, and of parents otk a random subs ample of students (Porter, Porter^ 
and Blishen 1979). ^Ehis survey found t^at 50 percent of grade 10 stu- 
dents, 41 percent of grade 10 parents, S3 pSlcent of ^gtude> 12 .parents, 
and 26 percent of grade 12 students did not know the range of the average 
fees at Ontario institutions. Barents, of 10th graders and grade 12 stu- 
dent* and their parents were about equally likely ^o know the correct^ 
range , 35 to 40 percent. Those who gave incorreit answers were more 
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^likely to overestimate than* underestimate costs. x (Other studies have 

shown some underestimation of other college-Slated costa, Hhough. See 

•v^ •■: ^ • • . > : : . 

^' Corwin and Kei^ 1978.) Those actually planning to on to university ^ 

were somewhat more knowledgeable: 62 percent ''Ol^gra'de'l^^tud^nts^iiS 
••• \ : . * ■• . ' , ' ■ ■ \ • ' • " 

55 percent of parents of grade 12 students planning to go on knew the ' 

/■correct range £§fc average fees; however, among grade 1Q students planning 

/ % - 4 v -.- \ :.• " : ■ ; ? ; • ■ ^ * ■ r i-y 

/ fixr^er'ijpjucation after high school r bnly one- fourth kn$w. Thfete werer/ 

* • < ■ ... • ** •■ • . ■ . v i.: v . s 

ences among- grade 12 students going on to university by social 




. class. >lore of those to whom costs might be expected to be^most impor- 



f 




tjant (those in^thit low-SES group) knew the ji^f rage range, aia^ compared 

phose in higher groups ,l \Qf course/, there may well be something- , 
of a vicious circle at-^K>rk. At the lower end J of the class st£uct\rre ^ 
unxvef ^tt/. ,is;r seen as -impo s s ib ly ^ fe c a s ive * ^Sjt'u^ents ^elect; their -cburs^p 
- andgset acheivetdent levels for themsetW?; wcch;:in*/^me preclude them - v3 
-from going on to uEniversityi rt They pay ritil^aifcisjat^on' to -tihe infon^aT 

w ^ available ^alad ^ sa continue in ignorance. > 



It is jgp$? the " brightest and the y high achievers ha»e broken out of 



the cifcfe, have set thei^ si^its^ cm university ^*&M are better- informed 
about the costs and means 6f fi^iiicing* it" ; (Porter ^ ai^ 1979:110-111) . 

... I ' * . .. - J "J^lr* : ' - • ■ ' * > - \* I 

Under the Ontario sySt^^tf financial aid, 1 parents' are expected^ 
to contribwS^ Most pagretitA^lTOr willing to do so, including almost 




two-thirds Wt^those who were^^pecting,. their cp?idren Id go id work. 
However, a large proportion did-riot know how much they we're prepared 
to spend: . 37 percent of those who wanted their child* to go to university 
and around AO percent of those who expected, their child to go to a^commun- 
icy college did not know how much they would spend. Higher proportions 
of parents with high-achieving ehildreif^id know hotT much they would 



. • : k . . r':8^' • ■ 



spend, jjjust the. ones for whom going on in school was most probable. . 
Even iMng parents whQ had made some plans (40 percent), 36 percent did- 

■:, *■ ... „ ." " ^ V 

not kno^^hov much they would spend. As Porter, Porter y an d Bli shen , 
sui^es^, ^h^se i^jfconsis tencies might, be ^the result eitheri of real un- • 



V certainty afrrfiC future plAhs and Options (e.g., whefcherGfte child wou 



be living at home or not) or of giving socially acceptable answers that 
break down fchgn details are. requested. ^ ..■ 



' v< - ?■."'■ 4Wien asked about tlje chances of getting f inancraL aid,^ among 
j , those in ^the fi#try« ar -ptogram (i.e., those who ^would^ take grade 13 and 
* . therefoceftbe eligible fbifc^fi^fersity) with grades of . 6ti or higher (55 
/ being a C k fcrade), approximi^^i^^© tq/J§0 p€rcene of those an x grade 10 

and 20 to ' i&>perc^nt. 6f • thought, their chances of getting 

: finkndiai' J fi4 were tiof ■j|w^^4»iS^fc'as some tendency for those from 
' lowftr S5S backgrounds tovthitik they couldi%et ai^t $"is is^a^ropriati: : 
v' sincfe the'.criteripn^for aid^Ln Ontario is tffeed, but -Jess than half of . 
the v gfade their pa^rtt^s knew this. ft |fbw*yer; twqrthirds " 

of "the grade 12 students and 55 percent Sk*\heir parents realized that* 
- any student, too had need was eligible for financial aid, S^^^^i^what 
, more of the "parents of the highest ability students did know tfie- cri- *'-v 
terion used. High proportio^f^Sfe students in both grades did .-not know 
hotffgiich they could expect from aid (relative to total .costs). 



4. 

Seventy-five percent of the grade 12 students and their parents^^ 
knew aid was available, but there was less knowledge aug^ng^those in the V 

^ lower grade, a time/^jhen decisions were being made. The most knowledge- ~ 
able were from lower SES groups. With respect to written materials 

' on opportunities for education, 85 percent of .grade 10 parents and 76 
percent of grade 12 parents had not read anything. However, 75 to 



80 percent of the lever SES students planning to go on had read some- , ; 
'> thing. Still, it is not c leaf what happened to the students not planning i 



to go on,* whether the 30 to 40 percent of tKjs gi?6up wt^had nd^read 



the materiala^&ght : have? iwde different plans with 90 re inForiauftion. ~ 

A large proportion of students- their families at both grade 

_ -. . 1 .v ■ - * • 0 ■ ■'' " ' 

levels did not even ^understand ^the sjs^tem o£ v higher education and its 

.requirements. For example « «^of the grade l^stu^ntsvdid not 

know from which grade-one could'enter an Ontario University. About 50 

percent did not Jcnoiw what high flf%ool programs 'were accepted. * 

3 In general, this survey shove same learning: those who are more 

immediately faced with the postsecondary education decision know more about 

what is v available. Also? to some extent, 'those of high* ability aigfvfrom * 

low ;SES~the groups most likel^v'to use and to need %uch information-- . 

are more knowledgeable about costs and yourAes of funding. Barents and '^djSg 

y '-*$. m * ' " ■ • . ■ * ^'v' • ■ ' \" ' • 

students were , s on the average, $x&ba8to equally well-iiifo^ed 9 ^perhapi^^r. 

■ $ . -v . , -'4j4. • ; >? ■■; ' - <: jm. ■■ "*' ' ' '■• 

reflecting some interaction in tfte>prbces% o£ getting infonSEidnV though, 

.: .. ^ : -*v.- - - ... . ■ .^f 

in the earlier grade, parents .tented* to have. a slight ed$e with respect 



to? information. The lewf^of information in general, however, was lover 1 
than would be expected for rational decisionmaking with respect to the ; ;i : 
important area of -education. To some extent ^ those most likely .to use 
an option knew most 4 about it. It is not clear whether <his information, 
resulted in^ the decisibn (many students at least Jiad read about educa- 
tibnal opportunities) or resulted from it. 

We have not been able to find ,b survey comparable to the iJ0njtario 
one in the tfnit^d States. The range of postsecondary schooling alter- j 



natives is narrower in Ontario than 1 in the U.S. generally and the costsv 
are lower and 'niore uniform. Ar the same time, a smaller proportijp of 
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Canadian students go on to university than in the U.S.* so going to uai- 
versity^s seen as a more elite activity. It is 1 thus not clear whether 
the 4 situation in the U.S. would be worse than in Ontario. There is some 
scattered evidence of lack of knowledge and Concern about this lack on 
the part of U.S. students and their families in addition to the studies 
already cited. Various studies have found that students underestimate 
the tdtal costs of college (OEEB 1976), that they give "money 11 as a reason 



for not g$ing on, and that about 50 percent pf all students technically 
qualified for aid do not apply- (On the other hand, Carroll 1979 reports 



£hat even students in college aj^piSjfeiving aid cannot accurately report 
losts and aid amounts.) pother concern is that those who need the infor- 
mation most do not get it. *&& least among seniors in the NLS72, tfi*?^ ' 




do not appear, to be differences in knowledge of loan programs among stu- 

j \ . ■ . . „ 

• . * • " »- ■ > ■ % 

dents by plans, educational goals, or family SES (Olson, in Coleman et \ ' 

ili 1979) . Approximatirj^^ *tp one-th£xd ; of students said* ihey : >. 

did no t know about . * n' pi ah ' a tf all. However,, it ds difficult to 

4^sentangle not^si^ of knowledge about itf|^ii^|^^ 

t^e two dimensions were combing intb^^ The^e haa^pR^^ji - 

, concern that 1 students do not know whether ^Hey will have aid at thfc time v 
they have ta^select a school, so that they make the choice o£ where to 
apply on the basis of tuiti^ and other costs rather than net costs. 
Hyde (1978^37) suggests this as the reasot/^iat the enrollment respo^sA^ ^ 
to exchange fin tuition is greater than that for aid: students are sure > 
of tuition costs but unsure of the^va liability of aid. -Hearn<(1980) 
speculates that earlier information' on eligibility for aid migtft influ- 
ence at least; some students of lower academic preparation to enroll and 

.further, to influence some student's to shift from twory^fr to fourryear 
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out' aid, even after iaeptifying a need for it mayliave less chance 
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schools, with perhaps an overall closer matching of students to inlti- V- # 

" - • • ■ ■ " 1 ' ■ , • ■ ' . f ; 

tutions. One- recent complaint, is that there are lpng-dejays in notifying 

students of receipt of aid, especially in some states,- so that the deci-/ 

sion even of where to go may now be made without good information about 

w V ' , . ' ,\ 
net cost (although Leslie and Fife, 1974, report that 90 percent of thfeir 

^a^hblarship winners . "knew llfhey were receiving aid" or "were counting 

on : receiving Ad*\ be|§re/making their decision). Bios* who rearoll witlj-./ -| 

to^cfimplete school * (Carmo^y et al. 19?2j CEEB 1976). 

* ■ ***** - -5 j«t^ 

A survey by Willett (1976} illustrates th^^41 jftoblcns students \ 
have in^getting information. .She wrote , to severit^-swen colleges and, 
universities in the Boston^area, asking for information about^cbsts and J 

financial aid.'. A large ' numb^ri#£ Schools did not reply *tr all. ^She ' 

* • w r a- ■ , • , * ,f * • 

.. ones ,thait did- reply did'.riot give an accurate £itfture of the types, "b? ' 

■ ' '/ ' - \ > •/■ ' . *' ■ ' ' . ' ' • ' -^jfe 

aidjtttpy could offers Bie researcher found^ thaifc' for students to get ' «. \« 

- Sufficient defcafil -oncosts' and aid they, w^uld^Save actually to ^.apply 

y-oif evien^be. adal%fte^^^^the rsctiooi.* JCj^ 3 - (19^6^^ reports ^some of phe 

reasons given by ^dns'titutions ■ bn'lj^^t^e ihf ormatiortVis *ndt available. 

These include the^jEear that "the truth will scare them away," ti^^it 

' . '• I ... h . ■ ■ 

is too complicated to communicate, that policies* are not clear, even to 

the university itself , that they cannot handle more students. A survey 

of prospective students done by, CSS in connection with the project to 

improve communication about cpsts and financiaL^id found that students 

asked ror more inf ormation about general 'cos t^^bd how and when they 

- wete to jbe paid rather than for detailed inforflPeion about various kinds 

of finanaial aid. The suggestion from ch^. project was that general *in£ or- 

' *mat»ion needed to be available early so paf€nts could begin* planning anl 
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students would realize 1 the feasibility 'of college if they were 'jto ^T$i*t $ 
in school, with more detailed information later. As of 1976, Section . 
493 A of the .Educati^ \_ 

" , / . ; * * ' > ; " _ . ' - ' 

ceiving, federal ai€ funds provide information about such programs. It \ 

' ' - : ;W : . \ ■; - • 

is not dear to .what extent such information" is available ind accurate. 

, The CSS Advisory Committee (l<J7ff:22), after a series of public ,» 
'hearings in tfeveri states in 1975-76, concluded in party "Choice is also 
predicated on another ^^th within the financing debate — the myth-of 



perfect information-.. . ^Urif 'ortunait^ly^ this argument assumes that 
'-all participants enjojj equal information about ^financing possibilities 



and educational alternatives}' however, the goal of equal information 
remains a distant objective*' 1 They jiiscfuss problems arising fro* knowl- 



^ps^with ^rfeapetft tfr % pth access *at*d persistence 0 .^ Problems wit 



inancial aid counseling can lead to late* problems as well. \ Olson /in .... 

^' . - ■. .. , v - v * '. t V.-. „ • <■ ' *" * > - j ; 

Coleman ^J*** *£^f-\fy -example f -found > that those who had not discussed 
the terms .and condition! of thfcir sittfdent loans ^frith someone were mo« 

• • - * ; >r ' .- 4 '" . ■ a* ■ *« * ' . r * 

likely /to ^default. ,,In general, tbere is little direct information on 

u - . ^ ' %< k*- ~' ^ - • ' V . . • V - " \ 

v the link between inf&rmati^ and. attendance, retention ; andi later achieve- 

*ment. To get an accurate picture, we need longitudinal ^4ataV including 
: , . da.ta from those who do not go dn immediately fitftb ^ome posfc^l^qndary 



education program. - 
jjm * Siflnmary ' 

This literature review has* surveyed the research on the influ- 
ences on a student's postsecondary education plans and activities of 
the student's characteristics, of the family's soci^ecotiomic position 
and of the parents' attitudes, of school and community attributes, of 
the nature of school and non-sqfrool alternatives open to a student after 



sy 
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-high school, and of knowledge about postsecondary education and |i«neial 
aid.: The focus had been on the. family' f effect and decision-msising after 



.j - n*8u school, but the ojffter" facto as have been examined as the conditions 



under which family decision-making occurs. 

Studentajt, characteristics, especially acadmlc ability, were * 
found to have a large impact on till student 1 k educational plans and activ- 



ities. This is not surprising! given that pursuing highe^ . education 
requires a solid base^from previous acAool^ng. However, family socio- 
economic background is also <4ii important set of variables explaining 
educational plans and attairafctifc. The nature of this *eff$ct, though, 



is not clearly underafco<fi*. ■* Baftnts' attitudes and values, as well as 
their objective sociaf^position, seem to be involved. One definite v 
finding is that the effect of family social position is more than an 
effect of family income. Family iucOn^, net of other factors, tends 
to have relatively lit&Le influence on what a student does after hi{ 
school. Outside -^y^H^y, during the high school and earli^rr years y 



« 



the school*' socioe 




composition and "quality" seem to have little 



effect, although, the plana %£ a student f s peers and the track^he/shp 

, ■■ ... « • : w. ; !v ,'■</• 

is m do Influence plans and attainments. * "L- ■ 

... . . v ' \ 

There is an intuitive belief that money is a big barrier to 

; , .. ■ ' , . . . ; ■ 

higher educational attainment for some Students. 4 Given the lack of 

... .' - "r ' • /• •• v v 

effect of parental incjmte on educational plans and activities, if was 



reasonable to shift attention to the .nature-, of costs of 'different type* 
of activities after higj/schogl. Taking a job, getting married or en- 
tering^^Smilitary may be alternatives or complements 
in school after high school. Purusin^ the.se ot^er ac 
directly indicate that the cost of further education 
high school is too high. Further*: in^agi 




affect the net cost of education; for example, being married may make 
it difficult to get "financial aid, or having been in the 'military may . * 
quali fy one for special aid ■ ._LA1 though sane research has ^ included exam- 
ination of these alternatives to schooling, most work has not fully 
explored the implications of such, activities for the ♦cost of sahooling. 

Looking directly at research on the, effects of educational cost 
and aid on educational behavior led to rather weak conclusions. Direct 

* • '. . !. ' — ■ " "• - : :. • •■ ... 

costs do seem to be more important for, low-income than for high income 
students. Yet the direr£t cost of an institution is not generally one 

, . V:: 1 ;- * ' - '. • ' ■ 

of the main factors in choice of a school, perhaps because much u o¥ thef : .« 



choice about Where to go to school after high school, has already Veen ' 
made by the .time a student applies to colleges. Financial aid might 
be thought, to attenuate the effects of costs, yet the conclusion with ' 
respect to aid's impact 3^ that it is sometimes important to some stu- 
dents. In general, the impact of aid' on a studentia*^ch6ice of whether 
and where to go m college is less than that oncost. >lhe review of 



the research suggests the need for more comprehensive treatment of costs 
and alternatives as they affect student? 1 decisions for activities after 
high school. „ 

In the final section o^ the review, research on the effects of 
knowledge about educational opportunities and aid was sought*. Although 
the Canadian stii^y by Vqv^^%p'^^^vigtitBtB that *this may be an impor- 
cant area to examihe, little h^pJbeen done on\this topic in the U.S. 
Wha£ -^^^l^f^ha^bee^ do«P indicates that the amount of information parents 

>u^po\tsec^ndaty 

. ) . . 

ttiis^^port, the results of this review 
in ^or the analysis of the parents 'suryey 
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PABX II. .^WCE^jp^ jgSIGR? HIGH fflffipOL AND BEYOND PARENTS SURVEY - 



ff^b- Introduction • . V 

"The importance of family backgiehuod for a »tudent*a choice about 
whmt to do after high school is * recurrent theme in the preceding lit- 

. erature review. The choices students make at this stage in the lifecycle 
are important— -educational* attainment continues 'to affect levels status 
and income received later, in the world of work/ To the extent that 
parents influence the nature and quantity of the^ education their childre^^ 
receive, parents have indi^ct influence on these late r • attainment s • 
Governments at the various levels are .interested in the ie^emitiants^ 
of educational decisions, since governments can more easily intervene 
to prevent educational inequality than later occupational inequality. 

.'■ . " ' \ . y ' I . • . ./«', ' ;. ■ '\f 

(Hauaer 1975). As the li|£ rat ure ^vijfe mikes clear , the ways in ^hich 
r parents ' at^tudes, beha^^^^and ^<^^Wdm|c "po'siti'on influence a <v 
student's planning ani bl|Sra from the ptre^ts 

survey of High School and Beyond will enable researchers to e^lore in 
more depth the nature of the effect of family background on a child's 
postsecondary education plans* ■ ^ ' c . ^ - L . 

Of particular interest with respect to future policy decisions 
are the parents 1 willingness and abili^p tg fiq^cialjjr support their ^ 
child's activities after high school; Federal aid programs expect that 
parents will make a /'reasonable' 1 contribution to their child's pdfetsecon- 
dary education. ^/Yet. it is not known to what extent parents , will not * 

uch contributions, and to what. extent these contributions^' 
level of their general 'aspirations and expectations 





■ ■ ■•• ' „:,/ ' • - • . • •. 

for the|s child, their Imoylidge >bouf the costs and requirements of-, 
postj^^ for such activity. Nor is 

rior action affect their child*s chapce to enter and complete di 

; . . A - . v. . " • . ■ - 

ferent types of postsecondary education. m - 

As the literature. review ideates,, the data have no;t been avail- 
able to answer these questions. Previous studies have gathered detailed 
-financial data from parents of students who have applied for aid and 
have gathered detailed attitudinal data (including perceptions' of parents' 
attitudes) from' high pchool students g^tieraXly. They have n«>t comj^ned 



v -detailed parental financial inf ornmt£<i£^ 

from students on their abilities, plans petitions. Because the 
parents survey of High School and Beyond w^jWovide data that can be 
combined .with the data from the' student sxA^^^^ft wi^ open the way 
for analysts that will fill it} mny* gaps; ^ 

'# «ss by Which sttidents.'and* t:h|$r > families - f ^^^ et . Students 1 




life after high school. - ^v^s^^w « 

Unfortunately^ ^h'e : -<iatA'- 'that' will be gathered, despite their 
rilfchhes^ have a serious « limitation. There will be no possibility* of 
real longitudinal analysis. As the preceding review mp^peatedly 



~/y,.JK 

9> *'t* 



emphasized , postsecondary plans are made as ff^sult of a long process., 
one that begins before. the senior year in high school and continues 

beyond it. Data from parents will be eoll«^te4 0 only for a subs ample 

f *• \ 

Of parents of seniors, without special attention to the parents of stu- 
dents who will be surveyed again in the follow-ups. We will therefore 
miss the„ chance tq^aee yhat changes occur in parents 1 knowledge of post- 
secondary options, as their child get% closer to the end of, high scho'pi>p; 
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(changes that the Porter et al. (1979) study suggests do occur) at 
we ,miss the chance to see how students 9 decisions to delay univej 

■ . - .. • / 

. entry, (decisions _more_ student S Jre m|Jdng)_ interact ^ 
parents * attitudes and socioeconomic situation. Indeed, as currently 
funded we will not be able to determine ^what the relationship is between ; 
parents 1 input and students 9 behavior , as contrasted with* plans for after - 
high school i since only .a relatively few students in the follow-up will 
be those whose parents are purveyed. 

■' The cross-sectional nature of the data has serious implications 
for the sorts of policy inferences that can be made front it* Assume, 
for example, that one is using regression, analysis'* The input to the 
regression program^ is a correlation matrix* Correlations . give no hint 
in themselves of the direction of causality* The rej|earcher % theref 6re^ * 

• % ' ■ . V • / : •. ; / "•' ; ' . . 

hypothesises the causal ordering* Say he/shft assumes X causes Y. Finding \ 



an effect of X on Y might suggest manipulating X to bring-about a change 
in Y. Parental knowledge o£ financial aid^ptidn# mig|iKj>e f ound^ttf ' \ 
affect a stgjenc's plans for college ... The obvious policy ^implication 

is that increaslng^parents 1 knowledge of available financira^^Ld would 

1 • • ■ ■ '■ 

increase college attendance. Yet, it is possible that the relationship 

• ' ■ 1 '. : '• 

, is spurious, that both variables' iare the result^f touch earlier decision^, 
and that manipulating one does not affect the other. The analysis with. 



cross-sectional data thu£ could not give strong evident^? that providing 



financial aid .information earlier would affect the enrol Intent decig,l^$*'^ 

: ' ' "' V ' r -' ■• > " ' ■ . " : " ■ ' ' ' ' & 

Obviously the extent. to which this is. a problem will depend, in ps,rt ' y-^;' 

at least, on the researcher ' s "imagination. Further, even data on all'.. . ^ 

the high school~yea£* would not necessarily go far enough back to find 

the real sources of po'st secondary plans* However, having data' over even 
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a few years |nables one to get; some Udea of the ways in which »ets\t^ 
variables change,, and of which variables seem to change before others. 

There are> of cour^^ forms of statistical analysi^that enable 



one to specify for crdM^fctional data models with reciprocal causation, 
which when estimated suggest the relative strength of the causal paths 
in*the_two directions. Unfortunately, nonrecursive models. B^eanoT to he *■ " 
9 very sensitive to the way in which the estimation procedure is fi$t up 
* (e.g.** to the choice of instrumental variables).; Despite this, : 4iotirecur- 
sive models should be used to explore the relationships between parents' 
and /students ' plans, attit^Hs, and actions.; 



* $o the following Sections- of this design repcfrt> various stagey 

- - ■ ; - ^;f^! ; ' A;. / i :\; ■ * 

$< in the analysis are suggested, in very rough* prder. Behind these sugges- 
b tions is a conceptual TOdejl ^ich as. figure 1. *This ijiodel, while showing 

r'V : ^ ' ■: . - ■ " . ■' . i ' - • '■' 

' a causal ordering, is a preliminary '^one. 'It remain|^to be tested., For 

the moment, it provides a way of organizing the concepts involved in an 

anal^ris of postsecondary education decision-makin'g. The Ultimate depen- 

denV*vari*ble is the student's choice of what to do after high school. 

* This decision will Involve more* than {imply the parents 1 influence, but 

the focus here is on the parents' contribution to the decision. One 

\ ' ; i. ' - : ' 

<*\»way in which the analysis could proceed, however, isiby predicting various 

'. , - . r ' V ■ ' , : - •* 

putcomes with parental data alone and then with both parents 1 and students 
v data Co get a sens^ o£;-th^ magnitude of th^ contribution^^^pa^^ats and 
famil^jWkckground^o educational outcomes. k The suggestions that follow 
focuisy oj^i^dr. aspect v of the family-student interaction: parents' aspir- 
stations for their child; parents 1 knowledge abctot postr 

tSpolkj parents u planning for and willingness* to contribute 

f ■ ' i * ■ • 

to their ch^ld -s^e ducat ipn ^fter ^igh school;* and parents 1 ability to 

; . : ' * ■ ; ■ * •' . ,; . '• ; % v 

make the cohtrij*«^ticfnS' they are expected to make— their "need*" V . . " 
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2. Parents' Aspirations and Expectations. 

The literature review showed consistently that parents 1 aspir- 
ations and expectations for their children affect the child's plans and 
actual attainments . Generally, the data have come from students 1 reports 
of their perception of their parents 7 hopes for th^nu Kerckhoff 's (1971) 
results show a less than perfect association between, such perceptions . 
and the parents' attitudes. The parents survey will make available parents' 
reports that can be compared with the students r reports . One piece of 
analysis to be done will certainly be' replication of earlier studies i 
of effects of parents' aspirations on ^their. child's plans, using the 
parents ' reports. 

The determinants of -parents' expectations and aspirations have 

, * ' ft o 

not been fully explained, although Sewell and his associates in a number 
'of papers have included students' perception^ of their parents.' aspir- 
ations and expectations for them as intervening between family socior 
economic status and child's ability and later outcomes. Given the 
arguments about the differences in values by socioeconomic class, it 
will be important to see to what extent values concerning higher edu- 
cation and lifecycle activities vary by parents' education, occupation, 

and ethnicity (and sex of the child), and whether such values in turn 

■- v 

affect the parents' aspirations and expectations for their child. (And. 



rill be able toNA^e the* p 



here too, we will be able toN4$e the* parents 1 presumably more accurate 
reports of their socioeconomic position rather than the students'. See 
Bielby*et al. 1977 and Mare and Mason 19>8^on the reliability of chil- 
dren's reports'of their parents ' SES.) Further, to the extent that values 
related to higher education rather than perception of the child 1 s , ability 
seem to influence the parents 1 expectations and aspirations one can talk 
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about barriers within the family to the child's continuing education. 
One research finding is that most parents want their child to go on in 
school. It will be important to identify any .subgroup for which this 
is not the case. 

The difference between expectations and aspirations and between 
occupational and educational aspirations and expect at ion^^tight give 
clues as to (1) whether parents are aware of the levels of education 
required to get certain kinds of jobs and (2> whether parents have hopes . 
higher or lower than they think ar^ reasonable for their, children. (Barri- 
ers to fulfilling aspirations can be explored with data on the child's 
ability and on available knowledge and, resources). 

Comparison of the students' .reports of their own aspirations 
and expectations and of their perception of their parents' with <the 
parents' reports will provide evidence on (1). the validity of the stu- 
dents' reports, (2) the strength of communication between parents and 
child, and (3) the congruence between what the child wants to do and 
what his/her parents want him/her to do. Direct questions are asked 
about the last two points, as well. 

By looking at parents' aspirations and expectations, then, 

one can: 

o Replicate previous work on the effects of parental aspirations 
and expectations, using parents' reports 

o Discover attitudinal barriers to high aspirations "\ 

o Identify subgroups, that do not have high educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations for their children 

o Find out to what extent parents know about Che work world and 
its requirements 

o Discover which parents see the greatest gap between what they 
would like for their children. and what they expect and why 

o Find whether parents communicate their goals for their child 
to their child 

■ " 99 
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lalysis of aspirations and expectations should inform policy on infor- 
jition dissemination and on counseling focus. 

The variables are operational ized as follows: 

I. ' 

1« The ultimate "dependent variable here is child' plans . Indi- 
A cators of this are .available, probably most reliably from the 

student survey. Sefe!c£u 5 in Coleman et al. (1979) for reference 
.* • to the specific question numbers. On the parent questionnaire 
(using the pretest^ self-administered version — see Appendix A), 
parents reported/their child's plans for the fall after high 
school in Q. 13. Questions 38, 39, 41, and 42 ask for more 
details about schooling plans. 

2. Parents aspirations -and expectations , which ere the dependent 
variables *fbr most of analyses in this section, are operation- 
alized as follows: Q. 4 gives educational aspirations, Q. 6 
educational expectations-, and Qs. 7 and 8 give occupational 

I . expectations ixi open-ended and precoded form (no occupational 
aspirations are given) .11 Pretest results from both parents and 
students on'these questions may enable a choice of one or the 
other of the twQ h quest icm forms. Ideally, Q.. 7 would be retained 
since it potentially provides more detail. Question 9 gives 
a retrospective history of college expectations for the child. 

3. Determinants of aspirations and expectations can be measured^ 
as follows: , # . 

a) Socioeconomic position of family: Q. 43, respondent's edu-" 
cation; Qs. 52-54, respondent's current job; Qs. 55-56, 
respondent's job five years ago; Q. 60, spouse's education; 
Qs. 61-63, spouse's current job; Qs. 64-65, spouse's job 
five years ago; Q. 70, age of respondent; Q. 72, number .of 
dependents; Q. 73, number of child's siblings; Q. 75, ethni- 
city; Qs. 76-77, "language use; Q. 78, household possessions ; 
Qs. 79-83, information on housing debts and assets; Qs/ 85-88, 
income, assets, and debts.' 



b) 'perception of child's ability: Q. 2, child's high school 

program; Q. 3, child's grades; Q. 5, child's aspirations; 
Q. 10, child's ability to complete collegfe; Q. 11, whether 
the child is^ a hard worker; Q. 36, whether the child would 
be accepted at different types of schools. 

c) Values with respect to higher education and other activities: 
Q. 17, feelings about the .child's plans; Q. 18, ideal age 
for marriage, etc.; Q. 19, "-reasons for going on in school; 

Q. 40, factors in choosing^ a jschool; Q. 44, whether parent 
feeljjv he/she has had enough education; Q. 46, attitudes 
* toward, women and work. 

d) Plans of students may affects parental aspirations. This 
causal connection should be explained as well as that in 
the reverse direction. 
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4 # Communication channels and influence * 

a) Indirectly, this would be measured from comparisoia of stu- 
dent^ and parent's perception of the other's feelings, 
including Q. 5 (how far in scho^_do^you think your child 
would like to get) and 7» and 8/ 

b) Direct measures „ (from parents' points of view) include: 
Q. 15, have you influenced your child's plans; Q. 16, how 
much have you talked with your, child about plans^ for after 
high school; Q. 67, how much the 'spouse has influenced the 
child's plans* . 

ft ' - 

3. Parents' Knowledge of Postsecondary Education 

As the literature review states, knowledge is the link between 

options available and the individual's decision-making. With respect ^ 




to postsecondary education, to make a rational choice among alternators 
one should know at least three things: the range of schoofing options 
available; the direct costs of different types of schooling (including 
living expenses); and the availability of aid, which will affect the 
net cost of attendance. Ideally, a student will attend an institution 
that best suits his/her career aspirations and ability. Choice among 
suitable institutions shoijj^be based on reliable information about the 
net cost (i.e., total cost minus any financial aid). To receive finan- 
cial aid, a student (and/or his/her family) has to know of the program's 
0 

existence,' criteria for eligibility, and application procedures. Further 
families who are aware of the extent of their expected contribution to 
the student's education may be ones who have planned for and encouraged 
their student's plans for further education. Those who expect too little 
from financial aid may discourage their child from planning for further 
schooling, while those who expect too much may fail to plaSa ahead to 
make the financial contribution that will be expected of them. Parents 1 

s 

general knowledge of postsecondary education options may, affect their 
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encouragement of and expectations for their child's education." Or their 
aspirations for their child may have led them to search for jLnformatibn. 
A third possibility is that those T*om higher socioeconomic backgrounds 
know more about postsecondaxy education to begin with,- because of their 
dwjx alumni statua (representing both their own participation and receipt 
of continuing information) and because of the sorts of informal networks 
i^ which they are located. In this last case, ^rea£er knowledge of post- 
secondary education may explain some of the difference in college atten- 
dance by Socioeconomic group, but as a result of* general culture associated 
with being from a certain strata- rather than a result of d&f search for 
knowledge. ' f 

One justification for federal aid programs is to insure that 
students are able to choose to attend somiPfeorm. of postsecondary edu- 
cation and to attend the type of program from which they will best benefit, 
regardless, of family income. Yet, as the literature review made clear, 
there is very little information available' on -whether parents know about 
aid programs or the range of institutions ^with their differing costs 
and programs). The most extensive' data -available on this topic are from 
.Canada, which has a different financial aid and postsecondary education 
structure, the parents survey can help fill in this gap for the United 
States. We will have data on parentsof students planning to go directly 
on to college, planning to go to college at some time (as indicated by 
their educational expectations) but not immediately after high school, 
planning to take some,, other type' of training, and not planning to con-, 
tinue their schopling after high school. We can thus examine in cross- 
section the extent to which preselection of post-high-school, options . 
is accompanied by a limited search for information: Do those who do \ 



riSt plan on further education have less knowledge about various, aspect* 
> of postsecondary education than those planning to continue? Do those 
planning tocontinue have the information^ appropriate to their choice 
_at the end of high school? Unfortunately, unlike the Porter et al.l#1979) 
study r the parents /survey will not enable us to disentangle the direction 
of causaliVj), beyond what can be done with nonrecursive models.. We will 
not be able to tell, for example, whether parents 1 knowledge of post- 
secondary education increases over time (as we could even with data from 
parents with children in different grades), nor will we be able to tell 
whether a lack of knowledge on .the part^of parents inhibits their own 
and their child 1 s^ aspirations or is the result of them. ^ 

The sorts^of issues that can be explored with the' parents survey 
data are: . ' _ • ' • 

o The extent of knowledge that parents have about. the selectivity 
' of postsecondary institutions, about costs, and about .financial 
aid programs (and this can be compared with student data to see 
how evenly knowledge is distributed throughout a family) * 

o The relationship between knowledge about postsecondary Education 
and family socioeconomic background 



The relationship between a student's pdst-high school plans t 
(including application for financial aid) and knowledge about 
postsecondary education 

The relationship between parents 1 aspirations and expectations 
for the child and their knowledge about postsecondary education 

The relationship between the parents 1 understanding of .financial 
ai4 and costs and. their planning for their child's education 

To some extent. the sources of information about postsecondary 
education 

The effects of different sorts of state efforts to disseminate 
information which might be analyzed with the addition of state 
level data to the t data set. The student and school data might 
suggest 'how parents* with children in different "types of special 
programs vary in their knowledge about post secondary education 
(e.g., do parents of children in special federal programs know 
more or less?) . 
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The variables are operationalized as follows: 

f * . 
lm The central variable in this stage of Che analysis is knowledge 
of pos tsecondary education . Q. • 23 asks generally about knowlr 
edge of costs, although it requires that parents know of a specific 
institution of each type (which may result in missing' information 
for parents who know , the general range of costs for, say, a commun- 
ity college, but who do ''not know the name or location of a specific 
institution). Q. 27 and 28 ask for an estimate of the child's 
living and schooling expenses; These can be compared with esti- 
mates of the costs of different sorts of situations - Q. 31-33 
ask about knowledge of specific state and federal programs • 
(There may be problems here with parents knowing about a program 
in terms, of the source of aid, for example, through a bank or 
through an institution, rather than in terms of the name of the * 
program.) Q. 10, about the .child's ability to\complete college, 
and Q. 36,. about the possibility of the r child beju^g accepted 
at different sorts of Institutions, combined wi/h.data on the 
child's grades and test scores, can provide a ?ense of the extent 
to which parents understand the chances that their child actually 
could get into some postsecondary education program. Q. 41 and 
42 will enable us to control for actual acceptance* Q. 35, 
eliciting a response to various statements about financial aid, 
also shows the sort of understanding parents have about financial 
aid. 



2. Socioeconomic status, student's plans, and parents' aspirations 
have already been discussed. Q. 34, about whether the student 
has applied for financial aid, can be used to see the extent 

to which those who do plan to use aid have more knowledge of 
it. ^ 

3. Planning for pqs tsecondary education will be discussed in the 
next section. 

4. Sources of information . Q. 35 has as one statement, "We have 
not , been able to get much information on how and where to. apply 

- for financial aid," that might indicate that parents are search- 
ing for information without much luck. Q. 30 asks directly 
whether parents have tried to get information on financial aid, 
and, if so, whereN* \. 4 - 

4. Planning for and Willingness to Contribute to a Child's Education 

.The literature reviewed showed that parents, even those expecting , 
to contribute to their child's education, do not plan for such expenses. 
Why is not clear: Lack of adequate knowledge about the costs of schooling 
and what financial aid can contribute could be a factor. The previous 
section suggests that this relationship be- analyzed. General lack of 

' - • l'J4 ' '• 



financial planning, particularly in an era of generally increasing infla- 
tion, could be another reason. The General Mills study demonstrated 
that only about a quarter of American families save money for the future 
without dipping into these funds for current expenditures. One might 
expect such general financial sttitudes to vary by a family's socioecon- 
omic position and income. As lane (1972) hypothesized, those with an 
experience of an unpredictable future might also be less likely to plan 
for the future. Attitudes specifically abput who is responsible for 
postsecondary education could be yet another factor affecting parents 1 
planning for and willingness to contribute toward their child's educa- 
tion. Again, the General UpLlls survey showed a large proportion of 
American families felt the government owed them an increasing standard 
of living. This ^attitude might extend to expecting the government to 
pay or their child's education. Parents who feel that more should be 
done for students in the person of their child may. be reluctant to take 
responsibility for -providing the necessary funds for postsecondary edu- 
cation. Of course, some parents Wight not be able to contribute to their 

\J \ \ m 

child's education. Others^ however, might be .willing and able to sacri- 

d' ...■«•- 

fice for it, for example, in terms of a wife going to work, a husband 
taking on extra jobs, or parents refinancing their home. (Remember thAt 
one argument over the reasonableness of needs assessment had to do with 
the extent to which parents saw their homes as a liquid asset.) Some 
parenls might also be willing to go into debt to help provide their child 
with an education. i * *» 

Once again, the direction of causality is not clear.. Parents 1 
lack of planning and motivation to make a financial contribution Jto their, 
child's education may result in a child not planning to continue his/her 



education or planning to go into a two-year or vocational "program rather 
than a four-year program* Or parents may adjust their planning to their 
perception of their child's plans. We do have a retrospective measure 
of whether parents expected their child to continue schooling at dif- 
ferent grades. Further, we have some information on the parents' own 
experience in financing additional education after high school. Parents 
who themselves were helped by relatives might be more willing than others 
to help their child, essentially holdings the belief that, each generation 
helps the next* A parents 1 age may also indicate the sorts of experiences 

he/she has had. Those who were of college age during the Depression, 

■ $ • 

for example, might have had a hard time themselves financing postsecon- 

dary education (perhaps to the extent that they did without it). Jjhey ^ 

might be more (or less) willing to help their child than those who did 

not have to face the bleak situation of the 1930s when they were ready 

for college. ^ }""'- 

With the parents survey data, one' can explore the following: 

o The extent of family planning relative to expected costs 

o The association between general attitudes toward saving, borrowing 
^and budgeting and planning for a child's education, controlling 
for the child's plana ' *"' . 

o The ways in which planning attitudes generally and planning for 
college vary by socioeconomic background and economic history 

^^o Attitudes :toward who is responsible for funding postsecondary 
education, and whether they seem to relate to planning for a 
spcific child's education 

o The extent t a which parents seem willing to sacrifice in order 
to contribute' to their child's further education ( 

o The effects of the parents 1 own life experiences bn their atti- 
tudes toward financing of postsecondary edueation^and actual 
• contribution to it V 

Knowing which parents feel responsible for their child's further education 

and how they plan to fulfill this responsibility may help in planning 



and explaining programs that involve parents 1 contributions toward their 
.child's achievements. It is also to the political a^vlntage ,of those 
administering programs to" develop^ a sense in 'those affected by any pro- 
gram that it is administered fairly and meets the needs of its clientele, ^ 
The variables are dperationalized as follows.: 

1. Here the central variable is extent of 'family planning to meet 
the -expenses of postsecondary education . This will be used as 
part of the explanation of the student's plans and will be ex- 
plained in terms the parents- 1 socioeconomic status, attitudes, 
experiences, and perceptions of student 'V plans. Q. 24 asks 
about specific actions parents might have taken in anticipation 

Y of their w child r s postsecondary education expenses (e.g. , starting 

a savings account). : Q. 25 asks when parents began to set aside 
Y money for their child's education af£er high school. Q. 26 seeks 
: information" about how much has actually been set aside. Q. 29 

is on- the ways in which parents expect expenses; fro^be met. 

2. Attitudes toward saving, borrowing, and budgeting . Question 47 
asks under what /circumstances the parent feels it . is alright- » 

v. to borrow money. (with "to finance children's educational^ expenses" 
one option). 8 Q. 48 measures general attitude toward saving*. - 
Q. 49' has. the respondent indicate whether he/she usually plans 
spending, and, If so,' how. 

■ » *■ 

3. Attitudei toward "financing post-secondary education . Q. 20 asks 4 
" directly* "Who should have the main responsibility for the co*t 

} of education beyond 'high school?" /^<2yT.s about who should \ 

receive financial aid, and Q. 22 As^a^dyhow federal aid should 
be provided.' s \/^~\f 

4. Ability to contribute to .chilct'9 feEu^ation . More .will be said 
- about this in the next section. Parents 1 perception of their 

• ability to help finance their child ^s education could be affectfed 
.by the extent to which they overspent their income (Q. 50),, which 
might be an indication of some extraordinary ^problem (Q. 5\). \ 
Current employment status and current' employment o& spouse (Qs. 52' 
and 61), could also indicate special financial problems , if one _ - 
of the other is unemployed. Comparison of the "respondent 's current 
; occupation with that five years, ago (Q. 54 versus Q. 56) and 

of the sppuse's carrot with past occupation. (Q. 63 versus Q. 65) 
might 4ndicate ,v whetKer the family has been experiencing. upward 
-or downward mobility,. or r the addition of income from a second 
' Y idult working for pay. Yq. 57 and 68,/ asking for employment history 
,.in terms of the child 1 s schooling, : also measure, to some extent,^ 

• the stability of the parents \ employment. Qs. 79-83 and 85- ; * 
88 give current income f , assets, antf debts. 

# ' ■ V V Y > ' ' ' ; ' ' ; 

- r r 5. Willingness to sacrifice d, ■ As* already, mentioned, • q. 47 asks 

whether the parents .would take out a* loan .to, finance, their child's 
education. <J.$4 asks whether arid under what circumstances the 

, < ^ 1 ' ' . • h " • ' .' ' .'; • 



parentis would refinance their home or* take, out a. Second martgAfee 
to- help with their child's education. "Qv58 (for the respondent) 
and Q. 66 (for the spouse), asking 'for ; work pl.and five years 
£r6m no&f might tell us whether a woman- has gone to work outside 
the hbra£ 4 6r a man delayed ret itement to provide*. extta income 
to helpiatt^pdtt .a child'. Unfortunately,' there is not a direct 
r .questibn' %6ut, whether ; the parents, could or would, reduce other 
expenditurts to contribute to^- their child's' furtfilii^ schooling. 



5. Ability to-'Contrifeute an<i Expected^Contribution 

-For aid based on need 4 « theTprScedures ilsed to assess need can* . 

' ; ' * . . ; \ v m ' ; ■ • 

critically' affect the ability of some students to continue their edu- ; 

■"■■*' ' . ■"• * r . ,V J * * * " .' 

cation af ter high School, thii'was discussed in the , literature; review. 
* ■ *. - x '• ' " . \ ' * ' * ' * ■ 

One of the major reasdo? for the parents survey was the colJ.ec.tion- of 

income,, assett^, and debts information -from parents of students who had \ 

not. applied for aid, of those #ho were not planing to continue schooling 

as well as from parents o£ those .who had applied. ; With data from the 

' « " *. v * - Y « ! 

• i - 

parents survey, it will be possible to estimate the contribution, that 
migjit be ekpected from the parents of- those who are not planning to use 
fiJLncial r aid. It will be possibly, in this way, to see whether there 
are large numbers of students eligible. for aid who are not planning to 
use it,^ perhaps to the detriment of their further education. We will * 
be ab^Le to compare, eligibility for aid with students' and parents' re- 
sponses about why they have not applied for aid and why the student, is 
not going on in school to see whether lack of ka6Wledge about aid is 
a ^barrier. For parents whose student is applying for aid, we can compare 
the parents' estimate of the amount tft^y will spend on their child's 
education wi,th that expected from them under different schemes for- esti- 
mating need. \ 

There have been complaints about the failure of n^eds analysis 
to t^ake into consideration the actual financial situation of the family. - 
We will be able to. examine the family's employment history and perception 
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of their financial situation in the previous year to try to explain dis- 
crepancies between' expected and actual contributions. .Nelson et al. 
(1^78) explored the determinants of under-contribution for parents whose 
students applied, for student aid* We. can now look at ovejr- and under-, 
contribution for a sample/of those whose children are planning on con- ' 



7* 

tinui&g in school -but not -necessarily <with aid. 

. The supporting statement for thef pretest instrument suggests 

using the data to simulate the effects of policy' charige r 

It is frequently necessary to be able to simulate changes in the^ 
procedures for computing expected contribution for planning purposes. 
Examples of policy issues that will have .to be analyzed are: How , A 
fc will aggregate need for student aid change-— 

■ a. if home equity is excluded from the computation, 

b. if a\l assets' are excluded from the computation, 

' r c. if the family maintenance allowance is -increased, from the Bureau 
*) of Labor Statistics low to moderate standard, 

d. if family, income is deflated by the rate of infaltion. ' (NCES, 
- OED, NORC, 1979:7-8; 

With respect .to the need for financial assistance, we can answer 

questions such as: *- 

o What is the distribution over all families of high school seniors 
•of eligibility for aid and of expected parental contribution? 

Do tnere seem to be groups that under-use the financial aid pro- 
. grfems, and, if so, do the students from tnese groups seem less 

liwely to plan on continuing in school? 



o How large is the gap between what parents expect to contribute 
to their child's education and what they are expected by the 
1 aid programs to contribute? . What are ^fche determinants of this 

gap? . < • . ' - ( • ■ \: V . ' ' • 

, • ",. ■ ... y. ' .'• . 

o What would be the results of various simulated changes on policy 
with respect to financial aid? ■ ■ — 

The variables are operationalized as follows: 

1/ Factors? that go into calculation, df need would include: parents' 
assets,, debts, and income (Qs . 79-83 , 85=88):; number of dependents 
and of other children in school (Qs. 72-74); marital status and 
age (Qs. 59, 70); student's income (Qs. 12, 29). (See the aid 
forms in. Appendix B. ^Medical and dental expenses not covered. 
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by insurance, casualty and theft loss, unreimbursed elementary 
and high school tuition are items mentioned 4 in the aid forms 
but not specifically in the questionnaire. Also, we need to 
add again the question on number of people in the household.) 

2. Barents * anticipated corltribution . Q. 29A (alpng with Q. 26). * 

3. Reasons for not using financial aid or not continuing in gchool . 
Qs. 35 and 37. 

4., Other. aspects of the parents [ .financial situation. See previous- 
section. - ^ 

These suggestions for analysis do not exhaust the possible, uses. 

of the parent data. In 'cottbinatibn with the studetit/ school, and other 

v » ' 

data, the survey permits replication and extension of many of the sorts 
of studies reviewed in the literature' search^ The analyses listed here 
are perhaps the most unique and pressing to be performed with the parent 
data set. They are the ones that should make the most contribution to 
decisions about information dissemination and financial aid planning. 
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PQ/PT 4278 
August 1979 



Form Approved 

FEDAC NO. S 46 

App. Exp. August, 1980 




BEGIN DECK 71 
01-05/ 
06/R 
Of/1 



Thank you for participating in HIGH SCHOOL AND BEYOND. Your partici- 
pation will help us learn more about the experiences of high school 
students and their plans for the future* * 

All information which would permit identification of the individual 
will be held in strict confidence, will be used only by persons engaged 
in and for the purposes of this survey, an^will not be disclosed or 
released to others for any purposes except as. required by lav*. ,. 



/- 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Parent's Name 
Child'. Name 



9 

ERIC 



Prepared for 
CONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS 

by 

THE NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER 
NCES FORM 2408-25 
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This questionnaire if authorized by lav 20 USC 1221e-l. 

The Federal Privacy Act of 1974 requires that each respondent' be informed 
of the following t 

1) Solicitation 6f information about the respondent as detailed in 
the questionnaire. is authorized by Section 415 of the General 
Education Provisions Act as amended (20 DSC 1226b) . 

*. " • 

2) Disclosure of this information by the respondent is subject to 
no penalty for. not providing all or «ny part of the requested 
information. 

,3) The purpose for which this information is to be used is to provide 
statistics on a sub a ample of parents of a national sample ^of stu- 
dents as they move out of the American high school system into the 
critical yfears of early adulthood and relate these statistics to 
yjfostsecondary educational costs and financial aid and other factors 
on the educational, work^ufd career choices of young adults* 

4) The routineNuses of these dataWill be statistical in nature as 
detailed in/9 in Appendix B of the Departmental Regulations 
• (45 CRF 56) published in the FEDERAL REGISTER, Vol. 40. No, 196, 
October 8, 1975. 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS v 

' PLEASE READ EACH QUESTION CAREFULLY. 

It is important thet.you follow the directions for responding to each kind of , 
question. Here are. some examples. 

(circle orap ■ K 

What is the" color of your eyes? (CIRCLE ONE) 

Brown ................. f 1 

Blue 2 ?' the: color of your eyes 

" i« green, you would circle the 
Green . © number to . the right of- green. 

Another color .... 4 

(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Last week, did .you do any of the following? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

See a play ...yc-?C. 1" If you went to a movie and 

Go to a movie O* ✓ ^tended a sporting event last . 

y week, you would circle the two 

. Attend a sporting event ••••••••'•••••> numbers as shown. 

(CIRCLE* ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE) " " J 

Do you plan to do any of the following next wepk? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER C$ EACH LINE). 

^ lYes I fan: 5urel Hoi 

a. Visit a rel ative .V. 1 2 (3) If you' plan to have dinner at 

_ a friend's house, do not plan to 

b. Go to a museum 1 © 3 visit a relative, and are not 

^ c. Have dinner at a ! aure * bout * bin * ?° * ouaeua Mxt 

^ friend's house ... (D 2 - 3 weak ' would " rcle 

^ : : — ; ft — on each line as shown. 

Sometimes you are asked to fill Cin an answer— in these cases, simply write it' 
in on the line provided. < 

Some^uestihns have instructions following the different responses, telling you 
which Wes^ibn to answer next. Please follow the instruction next to the answer 
you marevlZ-2^1 ther^is no instruction, just go on to the next question. 
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This first series of questions Is, -about your child's Education up. to this time and 
hqw you t^el about it. When answering the questions, please think about the child 
-whose name \s written on the, cover of this booklet. <> 

- • ~t 

1. First of all, how satisfied are you with the education y&ur child has* received 

*% * • ■ * 

up to now? V 

V Very satisfied 1 08/ 

Somewhat satisfied 2 

Not satisfied at all *.. 3 



2. Which of the following best describes the high school program *your child was in 
this laat year? CIRCLE ONE. 

General program ~ ........... I . . 01 09-10/ 

Academic or college preparatory 

prbgram 02, , 

> - Vocational or technical program: \^ 

Agricultural occupations ........... 03 

Business. or office occupations • 04 

Distributive education 05 

-Health occupations • •• 06 

Home economics occupations 07 

Trade or industrial occupations' . ... 08 

Industrial arts 09 

Don't know ......... 98 

_ • ,-' . v j ■ . ' ' 

3. Which of the following best describes the grades your child has received- so far 
in high school? 



Mostly A' s (a "numerical average 
of QO-ino^ '.' 


01 


About half A's and half B 


's 


(85-89) 


02 








03 


About half B's and half C 


's 


(75-7^) ... 


04 






... ..j..... 


05 


About half C f s and'half D' 


s 


(65-69) .. 


06 








07 


Mostly below D (below 60) 






08 








98 



11-12/ 
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The following questions are about your child's plans foV the future. . f 

4. How far in school would you like your child to get? CIRCLE ONE. f 

r Less than high school graduation .; 01 13-14A 

^ High school graduation otily , t . ................ 02 

Vocational, trade,: T ^ess than one year 03 ^ 

or business school / Between one and two years 04 

after high school V Two years or sore 05 / 

Some college . . ..fTT. ... ..' 06 

Finish a two-year program 07 

College program... ( Finish a four- air five-year' program . . 08 

Master's degree or equivalent 09 

Ph.D., M.D., or equivalent • •••'»* ...... 10 

5. You have indicated how far in'school you would* like your child to get. Now, 
indicate how fAr in school you think your child would like to get. CIRCLE ONE. ' 

Less than high school graduation ;<C 01 15-16/ 

i . ' - ■ 

High school graduation only ^ 02 * 

> » ■ i - , 

Vocational,, trade, f Less than one year .. 03 

or business school / Between one and two years ...»•• • ••>.•• 04 . 
after high schcrol \ Two years or more 05 

Some college 06 

Finish a two-year program •• 07 

College program... { Finish a four- or five-year program .. 08 

Master's degree or equivalent 09" 

Ph.D. , M.D. , or equivalent ' 10 

" t • ' , 

6. Aa things stand now, how much education do you expect your child will get? 
CliCLE ONE. 

• . ' ■ *■.;/" . • • 

Less than high school graduation v> 01 17-18/ 

High school graduation only . ....^V. •••••••••• 02 

Vocational, trade, f Less than one year 03 

or business school ' < Between one and two years 04 

after high school V Two years or more 05 

Some college . 06 

. Finish a two-year program ........... . 07 

College program... ( Finish a four- or five-year program .. 08 

Master's degree or equivalent ........ "09 

Ph.D. , M.D., or equivalent 10 
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\ 

7. Write in here ttie name of the job or occupation that you expect your child to 
have when he/she is 30 years old. Even if you are not at all sure, write in 
your best guess* 

- 19*21/ 

- — 2 22-23/ 

Do you expect him/her to be self-employed, or will he/she probably be working 
for someone else? CIRCLE ONE. 

Self-employed • — 1 24/ 

Working for someone else 2 



8. What kind of work will your child be doing when he/she is 30 years old? CIRCLE 
THE NUMBER FOR THE ONE THAT COMES- CLOSEST TO THE KIND OF WORK YOU EXPECT HIM/HER 
TO BE DOING. \ 

CLERICAL OR SALES, such as secretary, sales clerk, insurance 



agent, mail carrier, real estate broker .................. 01 , 25-26/ 

CRAFTSWORKER, such as baker, auto mechanic, plumber, . v. *> 

telephone installer ^ 02 

FARMER, OR FARM MANAGER .....03 

TECHNICAL, such as draftsman, medical technician, 
V computer programmer ...» 04 

HOMEMAKER OR HOUSEWIFE 05 

LABORER, OPERATIVE, OR SERVICE, such as construction 
.worker, machine operator, truck driver, barber, ■ * 

practical nurse, janitor ... 06 ' 

MILITARY OR PROTECTIVE SERVICE, such as dareer officer - 
or enlisted person, police officer, guard 07 

PROPRIETOR OR OWNER, such as contractor , restaurant ' 
owner,- sma 11 business owner •• • 08 

MANAGER OR ADMINISTRATOR, such as sales or office 

manager, school administrator, buyer, government official. 09 

PROFESSIONAL, such as dentist, physician, lawyer , scientist, , 
college teacher, minister, priest, rabbi ................ 10 

OTHER PROFESSIONAL, such as school teacher, accountant, 

artist, registered nurse, engineer, librarian, politician. 11 

NOT WORKING , t ................... 12 



A. 
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9. As far a# you remember, did you expect that your child would be going on to a 
college or university ... CIRCLE ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE. 

J 1 Yea | NoT 

A. , when 'he/she was in. elementary school • 1 2 27/ 

B. when he/she was in middle (junior high) school ......... 1 2 ^ 28/ 

C. when he/she was in the tenth grade 1 2 29/ 

vhen he/she was in the eleventh grade 1 " 2 30/ 



s. • . • " f 

10. Whatever your child's pleas, do you think that he/she has the ability~l:o 
complete a four-year college or university program? CIRCLE ONE. 

J J 

7 Yes, definitely ...» 1 31/ 

Yes, probably 2 

^ No, probably not 3 < 

> / No, definitely not ................... . 4 

' ■ Not sure • ......... 8 



11. All in all, would you describe your child as ... CIKGUt ONE. 



a very hard worker . ....... ....... .. f .. 1 32/ 

a hard worker . 2 

somewhat of a hard worker ..w.. 3. 

not a hard worker ;4 • ;• 

not a very hard worker at all 5 



> 
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12. What is yourN:hild doing this summer? CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY. 



Workit^, full-time 

Taking vocational or technical courses 



Taking academic courses at a community 
or four yefcr college •••••• 



Other ( DESCRIBE) 



1 


33/ 


• ; r 




2 


34/ 


3 


35/ 


4 


. 36/ 


5 


37/ 


6 


38/ 


7 


39/ 



13. Below is a. list of things that your, child may be doing this fall. For each type 
of activity, indicate if you think your child wiljl be doing .it 'full-time, part- 
time, or not at. all this fall. CIRCLE ONE NUMBER* OR EACH LINE. 





Full- 
time 


Part- 
time 


Not at 
all 


Don't 
know 




A. . Working 


1 


2 


3- 


4 


40/ v 


B. Entering an apprenticeship or on-the- 
job training program 


1 


2 


3 


4 


41/ 


C. Going into regular military service 
(or service academy) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


42/ 


E. j Taking a vocational or technical course 
at a trade or. business school 


1 


2 


3 


4 . 


43/ 


F. Taking academic courses at a junior 
or community collage 


. 1 


2 


3 


* 

4 


44/ 


G. Taking technical or vocational subjects 
at a junior or community college 


1 


2 


« 3 


4 


45/ 


H. Attending a four-year college Or 
university ) 


1 


.- 2 


3 


4 


46/ 


I. Other (travel^ take a break) 

•• ■. 


1 


2 


"' ' 3 f « 


'4 


47/ 



14. How certain is your child about what he/she wants to do after finishing 

high school? » . / 

Very certain 1 48/ 

Fairly certain ............ 2 

Fairly uncertain ...'••..••«• 3 

Very uncertain ........... . 4 \ 
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^ • ' ' :■ :■■ ' '" ' : 

15. How ouch have you influenced your child 'a plana for after high school? 
CIRCLE ONE. 

. . - 1 Not at ail ....... i....... 1 ' 49/ 

-' . ■ '' ■ ; • • • ; ;" ;%.;•,>.,.' . * 

Somewhat ••«•••• •*• • ••••••• 2 s y 

A great deal •••• 

Don't know ••••• 8 



16. For each time period mentioned below, how much did you talk to your child 
about his/her plana for after high school? CIRCLE ONE' NUMBER ON EACH LINE. 







Not at 
all 


' Some*" 
vhat 


A great 

deal 




i 


A. 


■ ••• . ^ 
In elementary school 


' 1 
1 


2 


3 


/..'. 


50/ 


B. 


In middle (junior high) school 


1 


2 


3 




51/ 


C. 


In the tenth grade 


i 1 


2 


3 




52/ 


D. 


In the eleventh grade 


1 


2 K 


3 




53/ 


E. 


In the twelfth grade 




2 


* .' 




54/ 

















17. How do you, feel about your child's plans for after high school? 
Do yQtt .,..^n CIRCLE ONE. ' "' j - ■ 



approve of them? 

disapprove of them? .'. , 

have mixed feelings about them? ....... 

have no particular feelings about them?. 



1 
2 

.3 
4 



55/ 



V 



120 



19* At what age -do you expect your ,child to ... : CIRCLE ONE. NUMBER .ON EACH 

' » - ( .Don't Be*' ■ ' % • 

v - . ext^ct already Aga in' Years :, 

1 , to dd, dona Under ^ " / - 3Q 

JhU -yehii. 18_ 18' 19 -24 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28! 29 more 

' ■ . % ' '■' >• ■■- . 1/ ' ' * ' •• ■ ,.. " ^ 

». Get merried? 01 - 02 03 18 19 20/ 21 22 23 24 25, 2p 27 28 29 '- 3tf 
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B. Have his/her 
first child? 



61 



02 



C. Stert his/her 
first regular 
(not temporary) 
. job? ' 



03 18~ 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26. 27 28 29 ^ 30 



01 



02 



D. Live 7 in his/her 
. own home or 
'apartment? 



01 



02 



03 18 i9 20 2'l 22; ,23 24 2i 26 ' 27 28 29;, ' 30' 

; . ? ; v, ' . - ;', • »• r- ' - 

03 ' 18 ; 19 20 ll* 22: 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 



E. Pinish his/her 
full-time 
education? 



01 . 



02 



03 18 19-20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 



56-57/ 
58-59/ 



60-61/ 



62-63/ 
64-65/ 



19. Below is a list of reasons for going v to college. How impbrtant do you think 
each is? CIRCLE ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE. " 



• ■ ■ v 

A» Training fpr a good job 



Very 


Somewhat 


Not very 


Not { . 


important 

' A. ■ 


important 


important 


important 





Learn how to make one's 

own decisions * ^ 


• 1 ' .. 


2 - 


3 

■ ) % 


it 


c. 


Chance to meet Someone who 
will make a gobd husband/wife 


• 1 ■ 


2 


: (3 


4 


D. 


Learn how to be sociable and 
get along with people ■, 


1 


2 ' 


3 • V 


4 


E. 


Increase understanding of 
the world 'and oneself 


■ 1 


2 .; 


2- 


4 • 


P. 


Develop interest in good , 
books/ music, and art 


I 


' : * •' 2 " 


3 


4- 



66/ 

67/ 

68> 

69/ 

70/ 

71/ 



The next sertes of questions is about the cost of education beyond high school, 

20. Who should have the main responsibility for *he cost of education beyond 
high school? CIRCLE 0NE*s v ^ 



Students 
parents . 



3 '■ 



\5tate or local governments 3 

The. federal government 4 



72/ v 
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21. There has been much discussion of who should receive financial aid for education 
after high school. Please indicate to what extent you agree }pr disagree with 
each of the following. CIRCLE ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE. 







Agree 
strongly 


Agree 
somewhat 


Disagree 
somewhat 


Disagree 
strongly. 




A. 


All high school graduates' who 
want it should receive financial 
aid for at least two years' edu- .1 
cation after high school. 


2 , 


3 


4 


07/ 


5. 


Intelligent students should 
receive financial aid for 
schooling even if their parents 
can afford to pay for it. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


08/ 


C. 


Financial aid should only be 
given to students whose parents 
not afford to pay for schooling. 


can- 1 


5 

4k 




A 


"7/ 


0. 


A special effort should be made 
to see that members of minority 
groups receive financial aid 
for education after high school. 


1 


,! 2 


3 


—r 

. 4 


! ' 10/ 


E. 

- 


Financial aid- for schooling .is 
best given to students through 
Work^Stndy Ptograms. w 


1 


2 


3 


4 


11/ 
















22. 


Please indicate to what extent you agree or disagree with each statement about 
the federal government's part in financing education beyond high school. 


f 


The federal government should • 


. . CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH LINE. 

V , 






Agree 
strongly 


Agree 
somewhat 


Disagree 
somewhat 


Disagree 

strongly 




A. 


have a national student loan 
program covering all schooling 
costs. 


1 F 


2 


3 


4 


12/ 


n 

Om 


provide funds to school^ only, 
not to individual students. 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 


13/ 


C. 


give financial aid to the states 

and the stater* should decide how 1 

to give it to parents and students 


2 

fa 


3 


4 


14/ 


0. 


allow parents to deduct tuition 
expenses from their federal 
income tax. 


1 


2 


3 


4 




E. 


provide financial aid to colleges ^ 
to help create jobs for students. , 


2 


3 


4 ' 


16/ 



»- 
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23. For each type of school listed below, write the name tod location of a school 
you know about. Now. for each- school, what is the lowest amount you think 

/ it would dost to attfend that school full time for one year? Think about 
tuition, fees, books, and living expenses. If you have any idea , at all, 
give your best guevs. CIRCLE ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE. 

* Schooling expenses would be • • • 



ENTER NAME AND LOCATION OF . . 



$1,000 


$i,ooi- 

92,000 


$2,001- 
$3,000 * 


$3,001- 
$5,000 


$3,00ir 
$7,000 


$7,001- 
$9,000 


tfm 
tium 
$9,000 


Don't 
know 



A. a public junior or community 
college 



7 8 17/ 

V 

18-20/ 



B. a state four-year college or 
university 



8 . 21/ 
22-24/ 



0» a private fi?ur-year college or 

university - i 1. 2 3'.* 4 , 5 6 



7 8 25/ 



r - 



26-28/ 



D. a private vocational or 
trade school I 



8 29/ 



30-32/ 



E= a public vocational or , a 

trade school < . \. • 1 2 3 ,4 5 6 . 7 8 33/ 



34-r36/ 
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24. Have you done^any of the following in order to have some money for your 
child's education after high school? CIRCLE ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE. 



A. Started a savings account 

B. Bought an 3 insurance policy 

C. Bought U.S.. Savings Bonds 

D. Made investments in stocks or real estate 

E. Set up a trust fund 

P. Other (DESCRIBE) • " '■■ . , 



I Yes I No 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



37/ 
38/ 
39/ 
40/ 
41/ 
42/ 



25 1 



When did you first begin to put aside money for your child's education beyond 
high school? CIRCLE ONE." • , 



Have not put any. money aside V. . 1 

Before he/she was in elementary school 2 

When he/she was in. elementary schoo 1 3 

When he/she. was in middle, (junior high) school ..... 4 

When he/she was in high- school ,. 5 



43/ 



I 



9 
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26. How ouch money have you put aside for your child's future educational needs? 
CIRCLE ONE. > 

None 01: 44-45/ 

Less than $1,000 02 - ; 

\ ~ ... $i,oco to $3,000 r 03 

~ $3,001° to $6,000 .. V. 04 s 

$6,001 to $10,000 oi 

$10<,001 to $15,000 06 

More than $15,000 07 

27. About how much- money do you expect your child to spend on living expenses (such as 
room and board and clothing) next year? Include expenses even if they will be 
paid by a scholarship or loan. . (But don't include tuition or other schooling 



expenses.) CIRCLE ONE. * 

Almost none— he/she plans to live at home • 01 46-47/ 
None, for other .reasons (DESCRIBE: ■ -■ ' •, " 

, / . ■ ). 02 

Less than $1,000 03 

$1,000 to $2,999 04 

$3,000 to $4,999 05 

$5,000 to $10,000 r . 06 

More than $10, 000 ........ a .• • 07 



28* \ About how ouch do you expect your child's schooling expenses will be. next year? 
Include expenses for fees, tuition, books, and tfo on, even if they will be paid 
'by you, a scholarship, or a loan. But don 't include the costs of room and 
board, or other living expenses. CIRCLE ONE. * 

Ifone/.;. 01 ' 48-49/ 

f v : '% Less tham$500 02 

$500 to $1,000; 03 

$1,001 to $2,000* ...... 04 

•Y $2,odl to $4,000 05, 

^ ' K " $4,001 to $6,000 . .,.. t ...\. .i..... 06 \ 

More than $6,0tt0 1 ...i. ;, 07 
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29. How do you expect your child will pay for his/her living expenses' and schooling ' 
expenses (if any) next year? Por each source listed below, indicate how much 
money you expect he/she will- receive for expenses between June 1979 and June 1980. 
If you sre not sure, make your best guess. CIRCLE ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE. 



A. -His/her parents or 
other relatives 


Rone 


Under - 
$500 


$500- 
$2,000 


$2,001 
$4,000 


Over 
$4,000 




i « . 


2 


3 


4 


5 


50/ 


o • ax 3/ ner nus Dana/ wi re 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


51/ 


C. . His/her earnings, savings 


i 


2 


3 


4 • 


5 


52/ 


A scholarship 


l 


2 


3 


4 


'jf 


53/ 


E. A loan 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


54/ 


P. Other (Write in here: ' 














y 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


55/ 



30. Have you tried to find out about possible financial aid for education 

after high school for your child? c</ 

, - . - 56/ 

Yes. 1 m ANSWER A 

No 2 GO TO Q. 31 

A. IF, YES : What have you ~done?'' CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY* 



,1) 






57-58/ 


2) 


Talked with college counselor or representative 




59-60/ 


3) 






61-62/ 


*> 


talked with, vocational or trade school counselor 


...... 04 


63-64/ 


5) 


Read, U.S. Office of Education material .......... 


► t • • -• . .05 


65-66/ 


6) 

V 

7) 


Read other books, pamphlets on financial aid .... 




67-68/ 


Other ( DESCRIBE : V rL \ 


) .. 07 


69-70/ 
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31. Below is a list of programs that provide loans for study beyond high school. 
Pot each program, indicate how much you know *bout it. CIRCLE ONE NUMBER 
ON EACH LINE. - , ' 





uowning 


A 

little 


A LOt 






i. 


1 2 « 


i 


07/-- 


B T7aHai*a1 dm Jin ^ aa/4 Q^ii/^oti^ T Ann Pta«w nm 


i 
i 


L 


"j 
J 


w 

AO / 

08/ 


C- TT^Ill t"h Pl*n r»r» <i Q^tiHon^ T flan Pi>n»^afn 

v. acoiuu tlviCBvlUUS uLUUcUL uUall rru^rqiq ^ 


i 

i - 


n 
L 


J 


no J 
09/ 


D. Nursing Student Loan Program 


i 


2 


3 " 


10/ 


E. , A state student loan program 


i 


; ■ 2 V. • 


5- 3 


HZ, 


F. College or university student loan programs 


i 


2 


3 


12/ 


6. Regular bank education loan 


i 


2 


3 


13/ 












Below ia a list of programs that provide scholarships, fellowships, and 
grants for study beyond high school. For each program, indicate how much 
you know about it. CIRCLE ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE. 






Nothing' 


A 

little 


A - lot 




A. Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program 


l' 


2 


3" 


' 14/ 


B. Supplemental Educational Opportunity .... 
Grant Program - r V 


•1 


•2 


3 


15/ .* 


C* . Veterans Administration survivors 1 
- benefits or direct benefits (61 
-Bill compensation or pension) 


1 




3 




D. V RPTC Scholarship Program ' 


• 1 


2. 


3 




E. Social Security benefits (for students 
t ag^ 18 to 22 Who are children of dis- 1 
abled ox deceased parents S 


2 


3 


18/ 


F. Health Professions Scholarship Program 


. 1 


2 


3., 


19/ 


6. Nursing Scholarship Program " 1 


2 


3 


20/ 


H. Law Enforcement Education Program 




2 


3 


21/ 


I. Veterans Administration dependents 
Educational Assistance Program 


1 


2 


3 


22/ ~ 


J. A state scholarship program 


1 


2 


3 


23/ 


K. Scholarship programs f/r specific 
colleges or universities :., 


•X. 


2 


3 


24/ 


L. Scholarships from private organizations 
or companies / 


1 


2 


3 


25/ 



9 
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33. 



Below is a list of .programs which provide an opportunity to earn money while 
going to school or enrolled in a training program. Po'r each program, 
indicate how much you know about it. CIRCLE ONE NUMBER OS EACH LINE. 



A. 
B. 
C. 



Comprehensive Employnknt and Training Act (CEIA) 



Nothing 



A 

little 



A lot 



College Work-Study program 



Cooperative education program .(Co-op Ed.) 



26/ 
27/ 
28/ 



34. Has your child applied for financial aid for his/her .education beyond high 
school? CIRCLE* ONE. 



Yes ,.. 

No , *but plans to apply ........ 

No, and does not plan to apply 



1 
2 
3 



29/ 



35. which of the following 'statements about financial aid are true for your family? 
CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY. '").'' 



A. 

B. 

C. 
D. 

*. 
6. 
H. 
I. 
J. 



Child will be, able to earn all the money he/she will 

need for schooling beyond high school •••• * 



We can pay for the child's further education without getting 
any outside finances ........ 

The family does not want to go into debt for schooling ...... 

The family income is too high to qualify for a 

loan or scholarship .i 



gy child's high school grades are not high enough 
to qualify for a loan or .scholarship •.. 



My child's test scores are not good enough to 
•qualify for a loan or scholarship ............... 

Student's from our ethnic group have too much difficulty 
getting a loan or scholarship . 

Too much paper work is required in order to take 

out a loan ...... .............. • • ••••■•••••••••«,»•• •• 



We have not been able to get much information on how 
and where to apply for financial aid 



We do not see any way of getting enough money to let 
-the child get more education »•« 



K. Other sources of outside financing for the child's 
further education are available to us ........... 



% 
3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



30/ 

31/ 

• • * 32 / 

33/ 
. 34/ 
35/ 
36/ 

37/ 
38/ 

39/ 

40/ 
41-49/R 
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36. As far as you know, would your child be- accepted at . . . CIRCLE ONE NUMBER 
ON EACH LINE. 



"..*.«*-« 



A. a nearby public junior -college 

B. your state university . T 

C . ^ one of the best private colleges ..... 

P. a vell-knovn vocational or 

trade school ••••••••• 







lea I No | 




1 ", ; 2 


50/ 


1 ■ 2 


'v 51/ 


1 ■ " 2 


52/ 


2 2 ' 


•53/ 



37. Which of the following might interfere with your child going , on to school 
or a training program this fall? \ CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY. 



A. Has no desire to do so 01 

■■' ■"'>•'■ * . • . 

B. Can get a good job without 

further schooling ' . . . . 

C. Has low grades in high school 

D. Lacka money for schooling ............. 

E. Has . family responsibilities ..... ... . 

4. Would rather get married 

C. Wants to get practical experience first ... 07 




H. Lacka the high school courses needed 

for further schooling ............ 

I. Is tired of being a student ........ 

J. Entering the military service . . . 



08 
09 
10 



r 



54-55/ 

56-57/ 
58-59/ 
60-61/ 
62-63/ 
64-65/ 
66-67/ 



K. None of the above .' .'. ........... 1 1 



68-69/ 
70-71/ 
72-73/ 

BEGIN DECK 74 
07-08/ 



38. Ai things, stand now, do you expect - your child to have some kind of 
schooling or training this fall? CIRCLE ONE. 



i, for sure ,<»..,.... 01 > . 

i.,. maybe- ................. 02 s >'..•. . 



09-10/ 
39 



Xes 
Yes. 

No ; , . . .'. .•; i . .^j,;^ ji'i&'i ►> 03 ~ SKIP TO Q; r 43 



ERIC 
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39; Concerning the school or training program your child will attend, is it 
most likely to be... CIRCLE ONE NUMBER IN EACH GROUP. , 

A. a four-year college or university-- 1 

OR' " ' •'• ' 

a two-year junior or community college" 2 

. . ^ ... ... - •■ .. v - . ;;■ 

another type of school or training program? . ... 3 



11/ >.j 



* ■ .. . 



B. a state school or training program— ... 
other public school or training program— 

. ' OR ... ;-. 

a private school °5r program? - . • . . . 



1 

2 



• . * • • • •'• • *...... . - 3 



C. in this state— 1 

• . •• • CR \ ■ '•• : ' ■ ' • • ' ' '.' ." 

in another, state? . 2 



12/ 



13/ *v : 



40 



J. How im p ortant to you are each of the following in choosing a school or 



ERIC- 







Not 
important 


Somewhat . 
important 


Very 
important 




A. 


Expenses (tuition, books, room 
and boards- 


■ ' ■ ... 1 . " 


2 


•' 3 


14/ . 


B. 


Availability of financial aid ' 
such as a school loan, scholarship 
or grant 


i 


2 




15/.. 


C. 


Availability of specific courses 
or curriculum ' 


1 


; . 2. 




'..v< w 


D. 


Reputation in 


1 


2 




17/ 


E; 


Social life 


i ,V- 


2 


3 : • 


18/ 


F. 


He/She would be able to get 




•.. 2 




19/ 


J G.- 


His/Her friends plan to Attend 




2 


. 3 •<••; 


20/ 


H. 


College Admission standards 

not too high' vis 




. 2 l ; 


S3 


2i/r 


I. 


He/She would be able to live at 
' home • 




2 ; , ■ •' 


3'. 


22/^ 


J. 


He/She would be able to return 
home' frequently because of the 
nealrness of the school or t>ro^ram\ 


..... l , ; . 2 


- 3 


23/ 




A religious environment^ ^ 




' 2 


• 3 


24/ 


L. 


Extracurricular activities ; 




2 


3 


25/ 


i 

V 






130 
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41 # Has your child applied for admission to a^y vocational or trade school, or 
^ any training or apprenticeship program? 



Yes • #•••••*•••• • 1**, ANSWER A 

2 NO ••••••••••••••• r * . 

A. IF Y^S : Has he/she been accepted by at least one school 'or, program? 



26/ 



■■•;>■ "* 



ieS •••••••••••••••••••• fee # ^ ■• - 1 ' ■ * 

No . 2 



42. Haa your child applied 1 for adoiaaion to any college or university? . r . 

. Yea 1 ANSWER 'A ■ / 2BJ 

"No ••••••••••••• e-a^fre •••••••• -2 . 

A. IP YES ! Has he/she beep accepted by at least one college or university? 

.Yes. •• • • • •••*•• •• •«•••#"• #v*a-«' '1^ . , . 

■'" ..No * • • • • • • «• • • a • • • •> v. • 2 , ' 



The next series of questions are about your educattortal' and work experiences 
and your feelings arid' attitudes about various money* matters . 

43 • What is the highest level of education you hav? co^leted? CIRCLE ONE § V ^ 

. , ; - Lass than high school graduation • • • • •••••• •>■• .4 • • • • • # '■ (& 3f0— 31/ 

High school graduation only • • • • * * 



*02 



Vocational 9 trade f f Less than one year • • • • • • •*• • • • • • 



0l 



or business school / Between one and two years ••!•••«•••'••• 04 



after high school 1 Two years or more 



•.a • a • • a ♦ a ^ 



05 



Some ^college ... .V. . 06 



I Finish a two-year program 
College program. • • i Finish a four- or five-year program 



07 
08 



Master's degree or equivalent • 09 

Ph.D. ♦ M.b. {j or equivalent • • • • • • • 10 
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a " CIRCLE ONE^ b « aCk ' d ° £eel that y0U 80t ab0ut the ri « ht «w«nt'"o£ education? 

No, I got too much .............. l 32/ 

No, I didn't get enough ............ 2 

Yes, I got the right amount ".. 3 V 



45. If you received aome schooling after high school, other than on-the 
training, how did you pay for it?. CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY. 

*>• Haven't had any other schooling 

B. My parents: paid for it 

C. "My earnings and savings 

tX m '^^H illllliliii i, i 

r E. A scholarship 

y • A lOSXl ease. ..■»■... s 's) a a a . a .... . • e • 

6. * My spouse's earnings and savings .. 

■ ; H« ■ Employer paid fqr it 

I. It was free (EXPLAIN: 



2 

« 

3 
4 
5 
6 
1 
2 



J 



J. Other (DESCRIBE: 



J . . . 4 . 



- job or company 

'. 34/ 
35/ 
36/ 
37/ 
38/ 
39/ 
40/ 

4.1/ 



42/ 
43-49/E 



46. How do you feel about each of the following statements? CIRCLE ONE 
. EACH LINE. . " • 



ER ON 



Agree 
strongly 


Agree 


Disagree 


Disagree 

strongly 



A. 


A working mother of pre-school children 
can be just as good a mother as the 
woman who doesn't work- 


1 


2 


3 


4 *, 

/ 1 

/ 


B. 


It is much better for everyone concerned if 
the man is the achiever outside the hbme and 
the women takes care of the home and family. 


1 


2 . 


J- 


4 " 


C. 


Women are much happier if they stay at 
home and take care of their children., 


1 


«•■ / 

• / 


3 


*/■> 


D. 


If anything happened to one of the' children 
while the mother was working/ she could 
never forgive herself . 


• • 1 


™ 7— 

■ ■ ■■ •/ ' 

'■ 2 


3 


•-/ 
/ 4 


-E. 


A pre-school child is likely to suffer 
if his/her mother works. 


1 


2 . . 


■ 3/ 


:"' •:• 4 



50/ 
51/ 



52/ 
53/ 
54/ 
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'47... People have many different reasons for borrowing money which they pay back 
•over a. period of time. " ' • . 

v,' Would you say it is all right for someone like yourself to borrow money ... 
. CIRCLE ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE. 



* * r 


Yes 


1 No 1 




A* To COVSr exoen<?P<? dnp fn l 11 naaa 


i 


* 

2 


55/ 


B. 'To cover the expenses of a vacation trip 


i 


2 


56/ 


C. To finance the purchase of a fur coat or jewelry. 


'i 


_ ; 2 , r . ' 


V... 57/ 


D. To clover living expenses when income is cut .... 


i 


2 


58/ 


E. To finance children's ^educational expenses 


i 


2 


59/ 


F. To finance the purchase of a car ...... ... 


i 


2 


60/ 


G. To finance the purchase of furniture 


i 


2 


61/ 


To pay bills which have piled up .V;' 


i 


1 


62/ 


Which o£ the following best represents your feelings about 
ONE. | 


saying money? 


CIRCLE 


One does not have to save j if things get 






63/ 









One* does not have to is ave if you are 

covered by, health and accident insurance ............V.... 0 . 2 



One should save mostly for old age, with ' 

. a little in the bank for emergencies 3 

One should save for old age as well as 

for niany other reasons 4 

One should always be concerned about 

saving whatever the situation may be 5 

Other (DESCRIBE) . ■ • ■ . / 
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49. Do you regularly try to plan how you will use your money? .CIRCLE ONE. 

. * Yea ... ............... 1 : ANSWER A ■ • > # f' 

No * • > • • v •••••••• ^« •••••• . 2 GO TO Q. 50 

A. IF YES : Bow do you usually plan? Would you say you • • 
CIRCLE ONE. Vj- . 

plan for efaentials >(biila, food, etc.) and ' _ . v 

spend what is left without planning ................. *1 . v 65/ 



plan for essentials (bills, food, etc.), 
spen^otKwhat -you want without planning, 
and: put wMt-i^ left; in the bank I..... 



plan for essentials (bill*, food? etc.) and savings • 
and then spend what jis left without planning 3 

plan all the money in advance (for essential " ■ 
billa, food, savings;, entertainment, etc.) • 4 

50. For the last year (1978), did you (as a family) s0end more money than 
you made? . ; 



Yes ........ 

i No • • • • ••••••••••••#2 



51. Have any of the following cauaed r you financial problems this last year* (1978)? 
CIRCLE ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE. • 



I Yei I No I , 

A. Layoffs or inability to get a job ......... 1 2 67/7 

B. Extra expenses due to having children 1 2 68/ 

C. Heavy expenses due to health problems & 

or accidents • 2 m i. ..... • #• .12 """''-'W/ 

&• Heavy expenses due to other factors (DESCRIBE) 

■ , ; > ; • / : , ' : ■• ; 1 : . : i . * 2 • , }o/ ' 

E. Poor investments /..*♦......... 1 2 v jjji/. 

P. Any other reasons (DESCRIBE) J 



72/ 



0 

ERIC 
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52. During the paat week, were you Working? ; CIRCLE .ONE. m 

Yes, working full-timfe 

,YesV working |Mirt- time, ....I. »•«.». v..' -2' 

No, I have a job, but was not at 
wdrk because of temporary illness, 
vacation, or strike •••••.«•....•.•. 3 

♦ • No. ......... k 

A. IF NO : What were^you doing? CIRCLE ONE. 

Unemployed, Laid off, looking 

for work .*...« • • • ......«...,.•«*•...•• 

Retired .................. . ^ ...>.. . ... . . £ 

Iti schobl ..v '3 

Keeping bouse (full-time), '* 4 

Something 61se (EXPLAIN) • 5 



07/ 



GO TO Q. 54 

, f * ■■ -■ •> 

ANSWER A . 



08/ 



•3. Have ybft evisr held; a regular job (include self-employment)? CIRCLE ONE,. 

■ : _ Yes 1 ' ANSWER Q. 54 V ° 9 / 

No... "2 " SKIP TO Q.. 58 ; 



>4. Please describe your present or "most recent job. 



A. .What kind of business or industry is (or was) this? (For example: retail 
store, zfcariiif acturer*, * state or city government, farming, etc.) 



(WRITE IN) 



"» B. What kind^bf job or occupation do* (or, did) you have in this* business or 

industry? -(For example: salesperson, auto mechanic, police officer, mail 1 
^carrier, farmer, teacher) ;**-..„ ■ "* 



(WRITE IN) 



C. What are (or were) your main activities or duties: on thiS^job?- (For^examplet 
i selling cars, keeping accounts, supervising others, operating machinery, 
finishing concrete, teaching grad^ school) \/_ 
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55. Now ve would lite to kxibw what, you were doing five years ago . Five years ago, 
were you working? CIRCLE ONE. 

< * Yes, working full-rime .............. \ 1 

Yes, working part-time 2 

No, had a job, but I was not at f GO TO Q. 56 

work because of temporary illness, 
>„; *' vacation, or strike 3 

Ho • ! - 4 ANSWER A 

A. g HO* What were you doing? CIRCLE ONE. 

Unemployed, laid off, looking . 
•* f dr ^work .v.. ■ * * 4 . . .v.»>'. 1 v?v. ; IS/ 

Retired •♦..*./;>...... 2 

In school 3 > SKIP TO Q. 57 

Keeping house (full-time) ...... ... .... 4 

Something else (EXPLAIN) 5 



56. Is this the same kind of work as the job you hold now? CIRCLE ONE. ' 

Yes 1 GO TO Q. 57 : * 7/ 

No 2 ANSWER A 

A. IF NO : If this is not the same kind of work as the job you hold now, 
would you please describe this job below. 



1) What .kind of business or industry was this? (For example: retail 
'■:^pOT^ manufacturer, state or city government, farming, etc.) 



(write in) 



J 



2) What kind of job or occupation did you have in this business or 

industry? ( For example: salesperson, auto mechanic, police officer, mail 
carrier, farmer, teacher) 

(WRI*E IN) a 

1 * — : : 7" 

- . - > • -i 

■ .3) What were your main activities or duties on this job? (For example: 
- selling cars, keeping accounts, supervising others, operating machinery, 

finishing concrete, teaching grade school) 

(WRITE IN) ■ ■'" ' 

18-20/ 
21-22/ 

er|c • ■■■■■■■■■■ • 13 $ 
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57. Did you usually have a job during the following periods of your child's life? 
CIRCLE ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE. . 









Did not 
work 


Worked 
part time 


Worked 
full time 


<T 


A. 


When he/she was in 


high school 


1 


2 


3 


23/ 


B. 


When he/ she was in 


elementary school 


; 1 


2 


3 


' 24/ 


C. 


Before he/she went 
school 


to elementary 


1, 


2 


3 


,25/ 



58. Do you think you will be working five years from sow? If you are not sure, * 



give your besb gue*s. CIRCLE ONE. 



Yes, working- full-time 




Tea , working part-time ^ • • 2 

no - 3 



. 26/ 



59. What ia your current marital status? CIRCLE ONE. 

Married 1 

Widowed 2 

Divorced .♦ •• 3 

Separated 4 

Never married 5 

- y* ' •• 

60. What is the highest level of education your husband/wife has /pompleted? 
CIRCLE ONE. 




C 



Less than high school, graduation . . /. , 

High school graduation only ; 



01 
02 



28-29/ 



Vocational, trade, 
or business school 
after high schopl 



J Less than one year 

\ Between one and two years 
Two years or more 



03 
04 
05 



College program...* jf. 



Some college, 06 

Finish a two-year program 07 

Finish a four- or five-year program . . 08 

Master's degree or equivalent 09 

Ph.D., MaD* ,. or equivalent •••• 10 



4^ 



0 

ERIC 
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61. During the past A week, was your husband/wife working? CIRCLE ONE.. 

Yes, vorking full-time .... 1 j v 

Yes , working part -time • • . . 



. Jio, he/she .haa^a job, but was not at yoxk 
because of temporary illness. / 
vacation, or strike 3. 



GO TO Q. 63 



No .. 4 .f ANSWER A 



A. IF BOr what was he|she doing? CIRCLE ONE. 



Unemployed, laid off. looking \. 

for work • ............... 1 ♦ , \ 31/ 

Retired 2 ^ 

In school /CTT^.m... ............ 3 

Keeping house (full- time) ............ 4 

V Something else (EXPLAIN) 5 



• - 

62. Did he/she ever hold a regular job (include self-employment)? CIRCLE ONE. '32/ 

Yes 1 GO TO Q. 63 

No 2 SKIP TO Q. 66 

63. Please describe his/her present or most recent job. 

A. What kind of business or industry is (or was) this? (For example: retail 
store, manufacturer, state or city government, farming, etc.) 

(WRITE IN) [ \ - 

B. What kind of job or occupation do (or did) he/she have in this business or 
\ industry? (For example:, salesperson, auto mechanic, police officer, mail 

carrier, farmer, teacher) 

(WRITE IN) . ■ 

C. What are (or were) his/her main activities or duties on this job? 
(For example: selling cars, keeping accounts, supervising others, 
operating machinery, ' finishing concrete, teaching grade school) 

■■ .. ■ * ■*. 

(WRITE IN) ■-■ ; 

33-35/ 

1 36-37/ 



138 
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64. Now, .we would like; to know what your current husband/wife was doing five years agor 



Five years ago, was he/she working? CIRCLE ONE. 



" Yes; working full-time .1.;.... 1 

. Yes, working part-time ... . . • . . . . . ... . # . v 2 

'• No, had a_ job, but , not at wort 
because of temporary illness, 
vacation, orstrilce.. 3.. 



GO TO -Q. 65 



No 



ANSWER A 



A. IP NO : What was he/she doing? CIRCLE ONE. 



Unemployed, laid off ,: looking 

for work ^ V . # l 

Retired . . . 2 

In school ...... . . . • . . . 1 . 3 

Keeping house' (full-time) ; v . 4 

Something else (EXPLAIN)' 5 

■ X 



SKIP TO Q. 66 



38/ 



39/ 



65. Is this the same kind o# work as the job he/she holds now? CIRCLE ONE. 

Yes .. 1 GO TO Q. 66 

No 2 ANSWER A 

A* IP NO: If this is not the same kind of work as the job he/she holds now, 
would, you please/ describe this jot below? 



1) What kind of business or industry was this? (For example: retail 
store, manufacturer, state or city government,, farming, etc.)j 



40/ 



& ■ 



(WRITE IN) 



2) What kind of job or occupation did he/she have in this business or 

industry? (For example: salesperson, auto mechanic, police officer, mail 
carrier, farmer, teacher) 



(WRITE IN) 



3) What were his/her main activities or duties on this job? (For example: 
selling cars, keeping accounts, supervising others, operating machinery, 
finishing concrete, teaching grade school) 



ERLC 



(WRITE IN) 
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44-45/ 
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66, Dp you think your husband/wife will be working five years from now? If you 
ere not sure, give your best guess, CIRCLE ONE* 

Yes, working full tine ............... 1 

V/ . working pert time ............... 2 

'Ho 3 



• i 67. How much has* your husband/wife influenced your child's plans for after, 
higji school?: CIRCLE ONE. 

* Not at all .................. .>..V'...* 1 47/ 

Somewhat 2 • 

A great deal 3 

Don't know •«.•••••• • 6 

: ■- ■> . i : ; j__ __ , _ '_ 

68. Has your husband/wife usually had a job during the following periods of your , ; 
child's life? CIRCLE ONE SOMBER ON EACH LIKE. 



Did hot 


Worked 


Worked 


wotk 


part time 


full time 



A. When the child was in high school 1 ' 2 - 3 48/ 



B. When the child was in elementary school 


1 


2 ■ 


.1 


49/ 


C. Before the child went to 
elementary school - 


1 


'• 2 .... 


3 


50 ' 



0 

ERIC 
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This final- series of questions is about the present situation of yoirarrcl-your family. 
We need this Information In order to compare your answer,* with those of other 
people who take part 1n this survey. And remember, this Information will be kept 
private and It will never be used with your name. ' 

69* Are you male or. female?.. CIRCLE ONE. 



Male , 
Female 



1 

2 



51/ 



70; In what year were you born? 



52-55/ 



Year 



71. OMITTED. GO TO THE NEXT QUESTION. 



56-61 /R 



72. Altogether, how many people ,are dependent upon you (or you and your husband/wife)? 
Count everyone who receives one-half or more of their financial support from 
you or your husband/wife but do not include yourself or your husband/wife. 

TOTAL NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS M > ; , . 

1 62-63/ 
(Not counting you or your husband/wife) 



73. How many sons and daughters are there who are older, the same age, and younger 
than the child named on the front cover of this booklet ? Please include step- 
sons and stepdaughters if they live, or have lived, in your home. CIRCLE ONE' 
NUMBER ON EACH LINE. * ■ 



















Five 










None 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


or t 




















more 






a. 




0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


64/ 




b. 




0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


65/ 




c. 




C 


1 


2 


3 


4 


/5 


66/ 


1 , 


• -a-: 




0 


1 • 


2 


3 


4 


5 


67/ 


Daughters . 


Jb. 




0 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


68/ 




c. 




0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


69/ 
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74 ' 5L - 2off ^J??"" 0 r ? fferr ? d t0 in Que-tion/73- i^ll be in school beyond 
; - thS ?«U? conege V «niver.ity, or vocation^, .trade, or biiaineas school- 

. -«'., None ••• • • • v . . , « # # # o 

* .•* « .... 

On© ...«*..«....*..••.. . . . ... l 

. TWo --i. ...... .......... z ' 

Three ....... ............ ...... 3 

Four or more .................. 4 



75. The following categories are used to describe people. Vhictf category would you 
use to describe yourself? CIRCLE ONE. ' $ v 

American Indian or Alaskan Native ....... .........;;•.'..>..-. 01 7W2/ 

Asian or Pacific Islander (includes: Chinese, Japanese; % 
Filipino, Korean, ViietnaineBe, Pacific Islander, 
Asian Indian, or other Asian) 02 

■ •■' " . " . \ 

Hispanic or Spanish: 

Miiudcan, Mexican-American, qhicano ^ . . ...... . ♦ 03 

Cuban, Cubano ......... Q4 

Puerto Rican, Puertorriqueno ..... 05 



Other Latin American, Latino, Hispanic or 1 v 

Spanish descent 06 

Black, not of Hispanic origin 07 

White, not of Hispanic origin 08 



i 



142 



76, What language do the people in your home usually speak? CIRCLE ONE*. 

En^ish, ............ 01 

- . Spanish . . . . . . . 02 

&' Italian .. v . . ' 03 

Chinese .. 04 

Frenc^ 05 

Gensan * ......... «...«..«.~««.««.v 06 

Greek . ... 07 

■..■,'"*" Portuguese ; • • ..... ... • • . « • 08 

'•:...>•/; . / Other (SPEFICY) . 



07-08/ 



09-10/ 



77. What other language is spoken in your home? CIRCLE ONE.. 

No other 01 

English .. 02 

Spanish . 03 

Italian j 04 

Chinese 05 

French , 06 

German .; ". 07 

Greek 08 

Portuguese 09 

Other (SPECIFY) 

••' - _ ■ ■ *_ io 



ERLC 
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-8. ^ Which of the following do you have in your home? CIRCLE ONE CODE FOR EACH LINE. 



Have 



A; A specific place for children to study 

B».'< A daily newspaper ...... 

C. Dictionary 

D. Encyclopedia or other reference books ■ 

E. Magazines . • 

P. Tape recorder or cassette player • 

6. Record player . . • • 

H. Color television ••• 

I. Typewriter . . r < ^ 

J. Electric dishwasher . 

K. TWo or more cars or trucks that run ........ 

L. More than 50 books ••••••••••••••••••••••••• 



Do not 
have 




2 


: 11/ 


2 


• 

12/ 


2 


13/ 


2 


14/ 


2 


15/ 


2 


16/ 


2 


'; 17/ 


... . 2 : 


18/ 


2 


19/ 


/ 2 


20/ 


■ 2 


21/ 


2 


22/ 



As you know, we plan to keep in touch with your child and thousands 
of high school students like him/her for the next few years and to see 
how their plans worked out, how they have changed, and what they would 
do differently if they had to do it over again. An important part of 
this study is to see #rfaat happens to children from different backgrounds, 
especially those from various income groups. It is important, therefore, 
that you complete this last section about your financial situation. 
In most cases, we do not ask for exact amounts of money but only for 
ranges of income. This information will be, sufficient to place you 
and your family into one of many income groups representing all families 
in the United States. 
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79. Do you own or rent the house, apartment, condominium,/- or mobile hone' in which 
you now live? ; -* 



Own , i GO TO Q. 80, 

Rent 
Other 



23/ 



• ••• « j» 2 - j \* ■■ 

, > SKIP TO Q. 85 



80. How much would the house, condominium, apartment, or mobile home in which 
you now live sell for right now? 



$ •; 



24-29/ 



81. Do you or anyone in your family owe any money on the house, condominium, 
apartment, or mobile home in which you now live? 



Yes .......«..«.«..•••• 1 GO TO Q« 82 

No ; . . . 2 1SKIP Tff Q. 84 



30/ 



82. About the mortgage, loan, or land contract on your home. If" you have more than 
one mortgage, provide information about the first morgage only. 



How much of the principal do you still owe on the 
mortgage, loan, or land contract for this dwelling? 
Please enter the amount you still owe not counting 
interest or charges on the loan. 



1 V * 31-36/ 

B. What Vas the amount of the loan when you first 
borrowed the money? If it is a refinanced loan,* 

please enter the total amount after refinancing. $ 

37-42/ 

C. In what year did you first take out the loan? 19 * ^ ,* , 

— :. 43-44/ 

D. What is the interest rate on the loan? T ,~ 

* 45-48/ 
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83. Do you have a second mortgage on your house, condominium, or apartment? 

Yes . • 1 ANSWER A 

So .... 2 GO TO Q. 84 

A. IF YES : How much of the principal do you still owe 
on that mortgage? Please enter the amount you will 

owe not counting interest or charges on the loan. ' $ 



4,9/ 



84. A. Have you considered refinancing or taking a second mortgage on your 
home to help pay for your child's education beyond higfr school? 

' Yes 1 V 56/ 

No ........................ 2 

8. Suppose you were given a chance to refinance or take a second . 

mortgage on your home to help pay for your child f *s education beyond 
: high school under the following interest rates. Would you refinance 
or take a second mortgage if the interest rates were ... 

Yeax gg 

v a. at current average rates in your area • 1 2 57/ 

b. at a rate 3 percentage points less than 

the current rate in your area 1 2 58/ 

c. at the rate which you took out the first 

* mortgage or loan >.... 1 2 59/ 
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For this fin! section on Jour financial situation do not write down the exact amount 
of money, but only fill In the code letter from the box below that comes closest to 
the right amount. 

iPor example: Suppose you and your husband/wife received $1,250 in dividends 
in 1978. '" 

1) From the box below, $1,250 is between $1,000 and $2,999. ' 

2) The code for an amount between $1,000 and $2,999 is D. 
.3) Write D in the box to the right of dividends. 



Dividends 



For those type's, of income that you do not have, vritfe in the letter "O" in the box. 



IF YOU ARE NOT SURE ABOUT THE. AMOUNT FOR SOME TYPES OF INCOME, PLEASE ESTIMATE. 



N° ne ••••• 0 $7,500 - $9,999 ...... 

Leaa than $100 A $10,000 - $14,999 .... 

$100 - $499 B $15,000— $19,999 .... 

$500 - $999 ......... C $20,000 - $24,999 .... 

$1,000 - $2,999 D $25,000 - $34,999 .... 

$3,000 •- $4,999 E $35,000 - $49,999 .... 

$5,000 - $7,499 ..... F 

About your income in 1978... 

A. How much did you receive from wageaj aalary, 
- commissions, or tipa from all job8, before 

deductibna for taxes or anything else? 

B. How- much income did you receive from working 
on your own or in your own business or farm? 
(Net income, that is, income after expenses) 



G $50,000 - $74,999 ... IT 

H $75,000 - $99,999 . .... N 

I $100,000 - $199,999vS 

J $200,000 - $299,999 ... R 

K $300,000 - $499,999 . S 

L $500,000 or more .... T 



85. 



Letter Code 



07-08/ 



09-10/ 



86. About the income of your. husband /wife in 1978... 

(IF A ONE PARENT FAMILY, CHECK BOX Q] AND GO TO Q. 87. 



A. How much did your husband/wife receive from wages, 
salary, cotnnissions, or tip8 from all jobs, before 
deductions for taxes or anything else? 



B.. - How much income did your husband/wife receive from 

working on their own "or in their own business or • 
«v farm? (Net income, that ia, income after expense's) 



11-12/ 



13-14/ 



* 35 - deck; 77 

87. For the following types of income, pteise use the code letters listed in the be* 
on the # previous page. 

If a two-parent family, combine the income of you and your husband/wife. 
Do not include any income of ybur child(ren). 

For those types of income that you do not have, write the letter "0" inf the box 

Letter Code 

A. Dividends / ^ 

A. Interest | •[ 17-18/ 

C Lt funds .I.. ................ .... H3 19-20/ 

D. .Rent ( 2 l-22/ 

E. Royalties ......^ [. J 23-24/ 

/ F. Social Security 1 [ 25-26/ 

G* Pensions or annuities • i\ . . ...... . . ... . ........ | | 27-28/ 

H. Other retirement pay ...» 1 j 29-30/ 

I. Unemployment benefits , or strike benefits ••••••••••••• [_ 1 31-32/ 

J. Non-taxable gifts or inheritances ... 

33*34/ 

K. Child support payments 

35-36/ 

L. Alimony, . j j \ 37-38/ 

I 1 

M. Foster child payments | [ 39-40/ 

t N. Aid to Families* with Dependent Children (AFDC) 1 I 41-42/ 

0. Supplemental Security Income (SSI) [ 1 43-44/ 

P. Financial help from relatives I 1 * 45-46/ 

Q. Roomers or boarders • • • • & | j ■ 47-48/ 
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88. 



FAMILY FINANCIAL SUMMARY ' * * 

When filling out this summary of family finances , consider the assets afrd debts 
of ybd antf.your husband/wife but not those of your child(ren). ^ 

"• ' • s •■ • - 1 ■■' , " 

In completing this section, do nbt write down the. exact amount of money/but 
choose from the box below, the code letter that comes closest to the right 

amount of money. . % ■ ■ v - T ' 

. ■*» - " * 

For those types of income that you do not have, write the letter "0" in the bdx. 



IF YOU ARE NOT SURE ABOUT THE AMOUNT FOR SOME TYPES OF ASSETS AND DEBTS. PLEASE 
ESTIMATE. r~i 







$7,500 - 


• $9,999 . 


G 


$50,000 • 


- $74,999 


M 


Less than $100 • . • 


. . . A 


$10,000 


- $14, 999 .... 


H 


$75,000 ■ 


- $99,999 ... 


N 


$100^- $499 ...... 




$15,000 


- $19,999 .... 


I 


$100,000 


- $199,999 . 


P . 


$500 - $999 v 


. . . c 


$20,000 


- $24,999 .... 


J 


$2oo, dob 


- $299,999 . 


R 


$1,000 - $2,999 .. 




$25,000 


- $34,999, .... 


K 


$300,000 


- $499, 999 


S 


$3,000 - $4,999 .. 


. • . E 


$35,000 


- $49,999 .... 


L 


$500,000 


or more .... 


T 


$5,000 - $7,499 .. 


» . . ]? 















Item 



j Assets | 



A. Amount in checking account 

fl. Amounts in savings accounts or shares: 

I. "-Bank, (include certificates 6f deposit) 



♦2. Savings and loan association 
3. Credit union 



C. Approximated amount invested in U.S. Goyernment 
Savings Bonds........ 



D. Approximate amount invested in common and preferred 
stocks and mutual funds 



Letter Code 



49-50/ 

51-52/ 

53-54/ 

" 55-56/ 

57-58/ 
59-60/ 



88. Continued 



Item 
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L# ♦•♦■•r Cod*" 



E. Amount invested in other .marketable securities 
(e.g., other bonds or commodities) 



F. Amount of principal paid off to date on land and 
real estate (other than home or apartment) 



(otm^r 1 

C. Cash value of life insurance policies 



H. Cash value of pension plans 



> : . X. Value of livestock and farm equipment 
J. Value of business 



Item 

A. Amount still owed on: 

1. Land and real estate (other than home or 
apartment) 



2. Livestflfck and farm equipment 

3. Auto loim 



4. Business 



C. Amount owed to friends and relatives 



□ 
□ 

□ 




Letter Code 



□ 

ED 
□ 



B. Debts on personal property (e.g., unpaid balance J I 
on furniture, other credit accounts, etc.) ( ( 



□ 



D. Other personal debts (e.g., finance company loan, |~" I 
bank loan, credit union loan, etc.) f. | | 



07-08/ 
09-10/ 
11-12/ 

r 

13-14/ 
15-16/ 
17-18/ 



19-20/ 

21-22/ 

23-24/ 

25-26/ 

27-28/ 

29-30/ 

31-32/ 
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Financial Aid Forms 
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K ' g> ACT STUDENT DATA FORM 1980-31 

Sr.— i* you ara aoprymg or*y for a (U*c Oram, 00 not *m out m<* form. 

OmonMM. oomjuata tM form and mut u lo ACT *»m fO^ IMO-41 'amity Knanpat Siacamani (MS). 
» I m ». ftnm Wwf ta«H Iwtr • * - • -• 



AcrustONcr 



C 1 M 1 


BO 




AO 





STUDENT INFORMATION 



WHAT SCHOOL* OA AOlNClat SHOUUI MCflVt THIS PO*M? 

iVnmr tn« ACT com* from 4am 77 of your MS.) 



a. ftiAJO* AH€A Of» STUOT 



MAIUMO 

aoo as is 



XftHOHS ( ) 

4. SOCIAL SICUJKTY MUM*** (opaonao - 
a. so looser*) □ mho QfVnato 
a. status oumwo immi school via* 
O rVMwto etu eo nt Q Hoti mm Hudont O laaa man 

T. CLASSVlCATlOM OUAIMO TfttS-ai SCHOOL YlAJt 

D inosmmo hsera wa n D C o rmr*jm o /raajrr*ji| O 



X WHUS WU TOU UV| OUfUMO THf 1HM1 



□ On a s m Qu a □ wkh pamnta Q Off 
w yoo ar* aanomo. raoorrj to mora Wen one aaw oot. 
H O *a an for Men aonoot. it*—* m item t« <x 



SCHOOL TtAUT 
vnpua 

end your twos 



to. wotCATt ftiNAMOAL a*0 rmvsntwC* (enter i tor Brat cwoko, oa> 




- - Otniar (eseetfyt— 







PARENTAL INFORMATION 






It. MTHCAV 








ITWATXM 






STIMfOTHDt 
















ACfiUMTHUI 


mm ■ 




■tAftLOtlft 




Mac# 


VMM rtM* 




HO. OP 






IX MAM IS AMO AC 


ItS O* f*AMMTr OaTfMOtNT*, 










1. Noma 


aoo 


XNeme 


Aoo XNeme 




Aoa 


X Mama 


Age 


A. Name 


Aoo XName 




AOO 





14. STUDENTS ESTIMATED RESOURCES' ' 




IX MARRIED STUDENTS' (OR SINGLE WITH 0EPEN0INT3) 










mcoMf a vAJLAstf to Mcrr ixnMitt 






aaiuaMftoo oammasm am* 1 l_ I LL 1 


DUfltNQ TUIMiS} AMANOAL AiO IS OlStASO 






lOftUM'* MAIM ; 


fteraonat tamn^s 










Totat eummnr aarmnqa| S ( amount eaves tor tcnoo) 








SOCIAL StCUMTY NO. » *f 


ferrwioj ■mna'm esnoot (e«auon Ca**jm wom-Stuoy) 








•MuinamiufMii 


Peramel tuoport 






1 


Soouaai »neoma 






annua*-* ntMnm 


Soon Sacunfy oonertta 








SftOUSTS OftOSS IAAN4HOS **OM 


vrarana Oenants/War Orpnam oensrns 








watrare oenatits \S 






WtU TOO* SftOtlSS M A 1TUOCNT OUftlNQ tOOMtT Q Yaa G*o 


Ahrnony 








ScnoJeramo mcewad inama aoureat 






. if «i at WMieii tauML ai emiton j 


*rmn roam. 

Otner incom* mama aoureat 






' WtU YOUA MOUU AS*\y ftOft ItNAMCUk AIO 'Oft Itee-Uf Q Yaa 


TOTAL IHCOMI j 




□ No 



is it mara ere any unuauat orcumatane** mm aenouNy anect your rimwyi hnanoat ututoon. you may aaoiam mam wft 
ir you naao mora apnea, uaa tna saca ot tma form. 




ACT «wi t«oo coo—t nt mtj form :o ma senooia ana oroqrams you codad on you' ; *5 
in>orm«t«n tn«i you ^na on mn form *»o* t attact tna anMyns oon* oy ACT out *cfOO» tt»a**cw t 



can us* <t wr*n mav confidar you 'or im 



■ in »v *f« *--**iaf< CjM«a* *«^»*»» . 



154 





i 00 NOT a 

• Oa not m* 

t 

• UttOfltyt 



.t 



# ■ 



I. 




rou answered "Yes* to any ot the que! 
tnd 4 ol this lorm; skip Soclion C to 



* 



* 




II! 



Ill HIM MmilHIMIlMllliliHiMimiUMM 




0:0 gio!o:o 
ft a :-i 0 

r| ft ^ 1) 

: i ; rt : r> , 0 J-J »•'. 
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OTHER STUDENT INFORMATION AND BASIC GRANT RELEASE 



pttwhitMi l« in** 



0 0 0 0 0 
0 GOO 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0i0 0 0 0 
0 o o o <? 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 6 0 0 9 
0 0 0 0 0 



Ci U 0:00 

0 o olo 0 

0 0 0 0 0 
0 OO'OIO 
9 0-9 0 0 
9 0 0 0 0 
O'O 0 0 0 
0 9 0 9 0 
9 0.0.0 0 
0 0 6 0 0 




0!0' 



n 



ooo 
o'o o 

9i9 9 

a'6 ! 0 
618. e, 

0 0 0} 
016. 

o'o 1 



e 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

0 

0 

016 

elo 



im v.*-. U21 



0. 

0t 

o> 
o« 
0* 

0* 

0» 

0i 

0» 
0* 

Ou 
0w 



it »e— r§ «^ri 



e.0!<* 



0 0 



0i 

0t 

0* 

0« 

0» 

0» 

0» 

£• 

0» 

0» 

0u 

0« 



0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

6 


1 


0 

0 


6 
0 



Mi 



6 

0!O 
9|0 

till 



IMI 
F«*. IMI 



0w». 
Ooct. 

0r«* 

Oak. 
pa**. 



IMI 
IMI 



m ^SSS mi r. »+f it 



Or* 
Om 

0** 

Om 
Om 
Om 
0s#< 
0*t 
0*. 
0**- 



6.0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 

8, 
8 0 

!0 
1 6 



ttt to 



QtMl Piogtaw 
»n* «* coltogm/ 

M ft. 
IA (ft* » l«qMN«4 » 

On mwbauc 

A off** 



0*1 *■ 

kUNM «HM If 



•»» *»to 

0>« O"- 



r» 



0v«* - 0"o 



H. TELEPHONE 



f«W Mr to) NBCtMtf 



111/111 H 



6 0 6 
0 0 0 
0 9 0 
9 9 0 
0 0 0 
0 0,0 
0> 0 0 
00 0 

0:0. 0 

0 0 9 



0 6 6 
0 0 0 
9 0 0 
9 t* 9 
0 0 0 
0i0 ! 0 

000 

0 0 0 
0 0.0 
0 9 0 



6 6 8 6 

0 0 0 0 
0 0 0.0 
'0 9 0 0 
0.0 0 0 
0 6 O'O 

o'o'oio 
010.0:0 
010 0 0 

0 0 9 6 



REMINDERS 



1. Please fchock to make tut* that (very question hms boon answersd (excopt mow In sections you've boon told to skip) 

2. ERASURES: II you have srssod any oval, be two that the owl lor the correct answsr (or the wo oval] has been blackened in 
that cot&o. Otherwise, the computer may read the eisture •* your answer. 

3. Make suro\hal your name and address are accurately ertteied on page 1 so that ACT. the Basic Giant Fiooram. snd the 
colleges and programs can contact you. 

4. Be sure you e\o considered lor aU the money tor which you quaWfy. II you will be an undergraduate student in I960 81, apply 
lor a Basic Gr>nVvou should also sppty to e*ch college you aro considering. Soe question 75. 

5. Donl torgst io¥lgn this lorm and to have your parents sign U il their kitormatlon Is given, 
f. Keep the FFS induction booklet. You will need to relet to M later. 



ns^ucli 



I. 
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REQUEST FOR REPORTS, CERTIfWaTPON, AND SIGNATURES 





7n4C<MM 


*.«Cttto 




m 




1 








.11 


0 6 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 9 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 € 0 0 
0 0 0 
* 0 & 
ii 0 <r 


6 6,6-6 

0 o'olo 

0 0 9 0 
0 0 0 0 

0 O'0'O 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 

0!0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


6,Oi6l0 
OIO'OIO 
0 0 0 0 
Q,0;0 0 

o o»o 0 

0 0 8 0 
0 0 0^0 

;0 0.0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


9101619 

mi 

.O'O 0 


' C*« Co* % 
f«« liUO 2 




1mm Coon 
In |tU» 


fM (11 UO 



s« mi fc»n»**»«e oscu, 1 twtt «qtm 10 »«• r*«* »< neo<w*iw« e*M 1 «"* 

hM» I |«* Vwri *4f MCMf « COP/ Ol Mr IWUJ 0> SUM M»M ll 

tabmn- 1 |W«| M*o tmttu* I*** ^ I («•! #• *o* e*** r**l* MirilMil 9* •* 



I II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 




ptof a mUt* •* rrs Haul U*to ot tiimy DO HOI S£NU CASt< 



M 

C 

Uonm 


• torai« 

on 


- 

< 


Ox* 






Otseo 


o>* 








0** 




6 


Qmi 


0% 


i 


0 






0 


0 




0*~ 


o 


0 




Oh 




6 




On 




6 




0««* 




6 








0 




0*- 




6 




0*^ 




0 




Oo 
aato 


net 

» -u 





AC| Utl 



0d 
0» 



6 e 

o o 

§§ 

6 0 

II 

0 0 

6 0 



6 6 

0 0 

0 6 

0 0 

6 0 

0 6 

0 0 

0 0 

e o 
o e 



»o °o 

nO i0 

«0 *0 

n0 >0 

•<o *o 

i$0 »0 

m0 »0 

»'0 '0 

••0 «0 

itQ »0 



0 0 

9 6 

9 0 

0 6 

0 0 

0 9 

0 0 

3 6 

3 (' 
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COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE OF THE COLLEGE BOARD— 



WHAT IS THE FINANCIAL AID FORM? . 
The rwiandaf AM Form (FAF) It a document used to conect Information 
for determining a student's mid for financial aid. You submit the FAF to 
the CoWeee Scholarship Service (CSS), an activity of the Coilef* Soerd, 
where it la arab/ted. The Information you report on to FAF la confiden- 
tial and is tint only to the recipients you Indicate, 

Tha CSS dots not award financial aid; rathar It evaluates your financial 
aoittly to co&tfibute to ma costs of education beyond high school. 

The FAF may be used to appry for. 

• the Basic Educattonal'OppOftunih/ Cram frofram 

• many stair scholarship and grant programs 

• *n*ndM aid idrnWittfid by collates and other institutions of edu- 
cation beyond hi|h school- 

The decision to award financial aid rests with the mdWdual Jrrstttu- 
done and prog farm, which directly inform student! whether or not they • 
are efigfefe for financial aid. Some of these rriayeJso rosiest complettm 
of separate financial aid application*. 

WHO COMPLETES THE FAF? 

The FAF is comple te d by parents* in behalf of their dhBdren, and by stu» 
dents who are applying for financial aid for the a cademic year 197940. 

If you an sw er "Yes" to ANY part of Items 13, 14, or 15 for ANY of the 
years Indicated, your parents MUST complete the parents' section 
(Items 17-48) of the FAF, Refer to the definition of "pa/ems" in the 
Instruction i for Completing the FAF. 

Even if you answer "No" to Items 13; 14. and 15 for all years, the 
Institution you are applying to may require parents' information. You 
should follow any specific instructions you receive from tha Institution 
or program. 

When parents' Information is required and your parents are separated 
or divorced. Items 17-43 should be compiated by tha parent who has (or 
had) custody of you. Information may also be required of parent's pres- 
ent spouse, if any. See the instructions for Completing the FAF. 

Student's information (Items 1»16 and 49 and following) should be 
completed by ail students. . 

WHEN SHOULD THE FAF BE COMPLETED? 
The FAF should be co mpia t ed alter January 1. 1979. Mall this form as 
soon aa possible, preferably at least one month or more before the 
earnest financial aid deadline for the Institutions and programs you Hst 
to receive the FAF. 

. Do net fit* this FAF after March 15, 1999* 

It Is not necessary to delay filing the FAF until the 1978 US. income tax 
return Is filed. If the 1978 return has not bean* Hied, estimate amouno 
you expect to report on the return. 

WHAT PROCEDURES ARE FOLLOWED 
TO, ENSURE ACCURACY? 

It St. important that you provide accurate and complate information on 
4 Abe FaF. Failure to do so may jeopardise your request for financial aid. 
V*>* you use the FAF to establish eligibility for federal student financial 
: v^kt funds, you should know that any person who /nrentiona/ry maAes 
Abe statements or m/i/eoresentaobns on this form is subfaet to Ane, or 
tonkprHonumt. or ro both, under ptvmttoni ot the United States Crfn> 
'Code 

ler to ensure accurate reporting or data on the FAF. the CSS may 
tumodration to. obtain an official copy of tha parents' or stu- 
oent'v7$73 U.S. income* tax return from tha internal Revenue Service 
flf£)rt|g^rpt send any income tax returns with the f Af to the CSS. Your 
n and any rax returns obtained by using the authorization 



as% confide nti al and are not sent to institutions and programs. Some 
Institutions and programs may request that you sand a copy of your 
income tax return to them. -If so. send rt duecdy to the ro qt ie sti n g In- 
stitution, Failure to provide requested documentation may result m de- 
nial of aid. - 

WILL THE C$5 SEND AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT? 
If an institution or program Is listed in Item al, the CSS w40 send you an 
Acknowledgment when processing of your FAF has been compiated. 
The Acknowledgment includes an Additional Co il ag e Request CACR) 
form for yt>u to subnvttf you later want a>piesof the fAFsentioinMitu- 
bons or programs not ortfjnatty Usaed. The tee tor ACX processing is 
$3 JO for the first institution or program later designated » receive a 
copy of the FAF and S2J0 for each additional one, . * 

WHAT 15 MY CSS ESTIMATED CONTRIBUTION? 
Your estimated contribution is the amount of money the CSS calculates 
you and your family are able so provide for the expenses of college or 
other education beyond high school. Each Institution or program has 
final responsibiBty for determining your corttributioru This figure may 
differ from the CSS estimated contribution. 

The CSS estimate is provided as part of the A ckn owled g me n t and Is 
sent with explanatory material. If you want to receive the report of CSS 
estimated Contribution, add 51,00 to the processing fee and check the 
appropriate box In Item 62. 

WHAT IS THE FEE 7 FOR RUNG THE FAF? 
The CSS processing fee b S4J3 for the first tnstroidon or program desig- 
nated to recefc* a copy of the FAF and S23Q for each additional one. If 
you are requesting the report of your CSS estimated Contribution, you 
should include an additional fee of $140. 

The fee covers tha costs of analyzing the FAF and sanding copies of 
the FAF and the analysis to institutions and programs. Please make your 
check or money order payable to the College Scholarship Service. Do 
not sand cash. 9 

There ts no charge for using the FAF mappfy for the Basic Edwationel 
Opportunity Grant (BCOQ Program. 

WHERE TO MAIL THE FAF 

Mall yourfcomptetad FAF fn the attached e n v el ope to the appropriate 
CSS office listed below. 

axiJecisxHcn^utwsfjtvsa cm coaMataxxAtSH* stavta 
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BASIC EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT PROGRAM 



GENERAL INFORMATION 

Tht Basic Iducatkmal Opportunity Cant (BIOC) Program to • federal 
student aid program designed to provide financial assistance, In tht 
form of • grant (which need not be ropaid) to those who need It to 
attend colleges and othar Institutions offering education bayond nigh 
tchooi, Tha amount oi the MOC to deta m una d according to your own 
and your family's financial rtsourcas. It It estimated that grant* will 
range from $200 to Si ACQ during tha 1979-80 academic year. 

Thia form.mey ba used to apply for a BfOC and/or for financial assis- 
tance from institutions, suits, and othar programs. As ■ rasvlt of con*-, " 
plating this form, you may ba found eligible to receive BtOC aasiftano ^ 
for any parfod of anrottmant beginning July 1, 1979, through Jun* 30/, 
im \ ■ 

To usa mis term so «po*r to BtOC Program , you must check "Yes" 
In Itam 63 and file tha FAf aAe* /anuery 7, 197$. Tha CSS win forward tha 
neceasety ^formation to tha MOC Program at no coat to you, Tha 
deadline for racaipf of this form for purposas of appfying to tha BEOC 
Program Is March 75. 7980. If you want. In addition, to have the C35 send 
coptas of this FAF to Institutions and programs, you must antar tham In 
Istm BT and andoaa that 




STUOINT iUCIWUTY 
YOu will ba eligible 
. oitariaj 
S. You haw* 

fomv fr 
2. vouwiflbt* 

study In anV 
■ fo* pertifcipai 

XYOM 



if .you moat e/7 of tha following 

a fEfJg^bymaans of this 

noVgraduata course of 
Institutions approved 



Item 8. » ? j| 
S^Msu ynll ^hei^ raW^^Sr^ ^ f 



a degree from .any 

In tho Instructions for 

of JeOCpay- 
for ftva yean 



.4. mams; & «*pW you ma^caf>«OC\ . 

only whan tha Irritiiution ajowTia) oe*ia>ied^ program of study 
landing to ■ bachafc**# dagraa to be up to 0ve yaars in length, or <b) 
required your anroflmanl in a ramaoTal course of stuo>whkh meant 
you wara unable Incomplete tha regular* program in four acadamic 



Within six weeks aftar you mW this form to tha CSS. you will receive ■ 
Student Eligibility Report (SERJ from tha BIOC Program. Tha SIR Is tha 
official notification of your eftgibilty for ■ BfOC and must ba presented 
to tho school you wilt attend to datarmlna tha amount of your grant. 
When you receive tha 5ER, carefully raad and fof low the Instructiona it 
contains. 

BtOC 5PCCUL dRCUMSTANCES 

If you experience ■ dramatic changa in income from 1978 to 1979, you 
may ba eligible to apply for a KOC basad on astimatad 1979 incomt 
rather than actual 1979 In com a. for further details regarding your eU*> 
bUity-to apply for a BfOC In this mmn*, contact your high school 
guidance counselor or financial aid administrator and ask about tha 
ftfOC Supplemental Form. tTf. . 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

If ybu would tike to receive additional Information on tha BEOC Pro- 
gram, as wall as general information on student financial aid, please 
write to: BtOC. Box 84. Washington, DC 30044. Ask for a copy of tha 
Student Cv/cfe 



NOTICE TO APPLICANTS . * 

INFORMATION COLUCTCD ON THIS FORM 
FOR BASIC GRANT PURPOSES ^ . 

Subsection (eU3> of tha Privacy Act of 1974 (5 U.S.C 553a) requires that 
an agency Inform each individual whom it asks to supply information: 
(1) the authority (whether granted by statute, or by executive order of 
the President* which authorizes tha solicitation of the information and 
whether disclosure of such information is mandatory or voluntary: 0) 
the principal purpose or purposes for which tha information is intended 
to be used: 0> the routine uses which may ba made of the information 
as published in me Federal Register: and (4) the effects, if anv, of not 
providing ail or any part of the requested Information. * 
1. The authority for collecting the requested information is lecnon ' d 
4ntb>t2) of Tide IV « a * 1 of the Higher Education Act of 1965. as 



amended 00 UXC 107tMbK2)>. Applicants am advised that, except 
as noted In paragraph 4, tha disclosure of tha requested Information 
Is mandatory. 

2. TMs information fa being collected in order to calculate a studenf i 
ettgtbiBty index under the BIOC Tha efigiblfffy Index Is one of the 
three factors used, in determining the amount, If any, of tha appH* 
cant's BlOa 

X The "routine uses," as defined in 5 U.S.C 552a<a)(7?, which may be 
made of tha Information collected are: An applicant's name, address, 
social security number, data of birth and eligibility index will be pro* 
vided to the institution of higher education which the applicant IndU 
am he or she is attending or will attend and to the State scholarship 
agency of the applicant's state of legal residence If such an agency has 
an agreement with the Commissioner of Education permitting it to 

■ secure such Inforrnetion. Such ^formation w$ be used by the Slate 
agency In coordinating Ha program of student financial aid wish the 
KOC Program. Furthermore, on request, Information may ba pro- 
vided to m e mb er s of Congress who Inquire on behalf of a student 
who la a c on st ituen t or, where appropriate, on behalf of the parents 
of tht student. In addition, the routine uses Ihe^m Appends* B of 44 
CHI 58 may bo uttffeed. 

4, Applicants must provide information for »a of the foUowme, lieno m 



order to have their ssipBcition for a BfOC meed processed: 
VX S, 7, B. U, TMsTaX and the Certification and Authortxatfon 
aeeoon. In adcSnon, If the appucant anawers "Yes" hear* o uas tion 
. for any year In rsems 13-15, then Items la. 17A 0978}. 178 mm, 1f 
(1978). 20 0978), 31 (1978), 25, 24, 36-28, 9045. 40-43. 43, and 45-71 
must be c ompl et e d. If the applicant a n swers "No? to a* years and *H 
questions m Items 13-15. then Items 49 (1978), 50 (1978). 52 (1978); 53 
0978), 5741 09781. IM4 (1978). 65-71. 74A, 74%. 75 and 76 must be 



Snjdencs need not complete lra#Ht. i^O(instm>tk)nchoioes) ( an<la4; 
howeve r , a ns w e r in g these Items will fadiitata the administration of state 
sttKfem assistance programs, fatfure to an s we r learn 84 wIR be consid- 
ered a "No" resportee to that ham. 

Rasponaea to aJ other Items are voluntary with regard to the KOC 
Program* 



' USF OF SOCIAL SICURiTY NUMBER 
Section Tib) of the Privacy Act of 1974 tUS.C 533a) requires that when 
any Federal. State, or tocal government agency requests an indhridual to 
disclose his or her social security account mtmbt, that ledMdual must 
also ba advised whether that disclosure b mandatory oJ voluntary, by 
what statutory or ottter authority the number Is soilcited. and what uses 
win be made of ft AcconSngJy, applicants ere advised-ihat dHdosurt of 
their aodal securlr^ account nuniber (J5AW U required a» a cemditiern 
for particlpabon In the BtOa m view of the practical admfcusijathm 
difficuiHes which the program would encounter In maintaining 
adequa t e program records without the continued use of the S5AN. 

The S5AN win be used to verify the Identity of the appucant. and aien 
account number (identifier) throughout the life of the grant In order to 
^ record necessary data accurately. As an) identifier, the 5 SAN la used in 
' such Program actMdea as: determining program aHigibHityr. certifying 
school anendanca and student status; making gram payments under the 
alternative disbursement system: and verifying grant payments. 

Authority for requiring the disclosure of an applicant' i SSAN is 
grounded on section 7f sX2) of the PrtvaB? Act, which provides thai an 
agency may continue to require disclosure of an individual's SSAN eta 
condition for the granting of ■ right, benefit, or privilege provided by lew 
where the agency required this disclosure under sutute-or regulation* 
prior to January 1. 1*73, in order to verify the (dentitv of an indMduat 
The Office of Education has, for several years, consistently requfrsjd 
the disclosure of SSAN numbers on application forms aod/ other rtece*- 
sarv BtOC documents. (See section 411(biO> of Tide IV . a- 1 of tho 
Higher education Ad of 1965, as amended (20 U^.C l07OT(b)(2U 

in addition, it should be noted that the social ^curity account number 
of a parent of the applicant is also requested. Parents are advised that 
disclosure of their SSAN is voluntary and failure to provide It will not : 
affect the applicant's eligibility for a BEOC award. Parertf s SSAN will be 
recorded only on the application form itself and will not be maintained 
in anv other system of records, its use will be restricted to a sample of 
cases which may be used for further verification of information rmpontd 
on the application by the applicant and/or parentis). 

if you are not applying to the BEOC Program/provision of your SSAN 
is optional; however, because many of thdle who complete the F*F 
have similar names, tha SSAN is most helpful, and often critical, in 
assunng proper identification of an individual student bv the CSS and bv 
institutions and programs using the FAF. You are, thereto**, strongly 
encouraged to include vour 5£an if available. 
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Student's Information (continued) -3 Att *tudtnt» should compW t a» U*m betow. Do not W*w item* blank. Entor xto *Wn apptoorUtt. 

^ Spedai Questions for Students Attending Illinois Institutions ^ 



Students Income and Expenses" 
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